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ODDS AND ENDS, 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE LITERARY WORLD, BY AN 
OBSOLETE WRITER. 
No. Il. 


RENCONTRE ISLAND,* 


Tue Iroquois came from their ocean lake, 
On an Indian frolic one day, 

From the Nadouessies a few scalps to take, 
For that is the Indian play. 


They swept over river, and prairie, and lake, 
Regardless of dangers and toils, 

And scarcely halted their breath to take, 
For more than a thousand miles. 


To the Illinois River at length they came, 
Where they launched their barques so trim, 
And so light that a man can carry them, 
As easy as they carry him. 
Then down the river they glided along, 
In silenee like beasts of prey, 
Prowling by night the forests among, 
And hid in their covert all day. 


At dee of rp ‘mina ~~ 
_they creep on ing foe ; 
Like shadows they come, like fiends they fight, 


And like spectres away they go. 


At length they reached that endless stream, 
Which spans half a world in its way, 

The Father of Waters as savages deem, 
Without a beginning or end they say. 

A hundred great rivers their waters pour 
In its tide without making it swell ; 

A hundred wild nations inhabit its shore, 
Whose names no mortal can tell. 

In distant lands these strangers rose 
To mingle their in one; 

One came from the world where morning 


glows, 
The other from that of ‘the setting sun. 
And just where thé two loving rivers unite, — 
And form one mighty stream, 
A sweet little island rose calm and bright 
In the sun’s first morning beam. y 





The river was smooth, and the waters clear,* 
And the trees on its borders that stood, 
Reflected in softer beauty freer, 

In the face of the mirror flood. 


But the Iroquois eared not for scenes like these, 
Their game was another sort, 

And the dying foes’ last agonies 

Was the Iroquois’ favorite sport. 


Every man that they met was an enemy ; 
Every beast they encountered was game ; 
And nothing that lived or moved did they see, 
But set their blood in a flame. 


As they rounded the point of the island so fair, 
They met of canoes a large fleet, 
And stopping their paddles the strangers there 
With these brief words did greet. 


“ Who are you ?”’—* We are somebody,” 

Said the Nadouessies, “ And who are you ?” 

“We are somebody, too,” was the Iroquois’ 
ery— 

“ And what are you going to do ?” 

“ To hunt buffalos,” answered the Nadouessies, 

“ And where are you going my brothers ?” 

“ T'o hunt Men, the game of the Iroquese,” 

Was the scornful reply of the others. 


« Tis well,” said the Nadouessies ; “ We are 
men, 
And you need no further look” — 


So they paddled their boats to the island amain, 
And strait to their weapons they took. 


With yellings and shouts they advanced to the 


fight, 
As if they’d been foes of yore, 
Though they never had met by day or night, 
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With blood the silvery waters ran, 
The island smok’d with blood. 


The Iroquois maintained their fame, 
As the heroes of the north, 

But they never more to battle came, 
Or from victory went forth. 


The Nadouessies by cunning wile, 
Of Indian stratagem, 

Lured thém into a deep defile, 
That proved a grave to them. 


Of five hundred Iroquois so brave, 
That came from the ocean lake, 

But one escaped that bloody grave, 
Or home his way did take. 


And he with ears and nose eut off, 
As marks of infamy, 

Was sent with a bitter biting scoff, 
Of cutting irony : 


“ Go tell the Iroquois that when 
They war with the Nadouessies, 
They had better send their fighting men, 
Instead of such women as these, 


And from that day a bloody feud 
*Twixt these wild warriors raged ; 
A never ending strife of blood 
A hundred years was waged. 


The Nadouessies have passed away, 
They sleep in their own gore ; 
The Iroquois no longer stray 
By broad Ontario’s shore. 


| They live but in historic page, 

| Or old tradition’s-lore ; 

Victims to war’s relentless rage, 
Both nations are no more. 





In peace or war before. 


..’Twas not for revenge but for glory they 


fought, 
The god of men polished or rude ; 


In that boundless solitude. 


They fought to gain a towering name, 
Their fellow braves among ; 

They fought to gain a deathless fame 
In wild traditionary song. 


They fought to win a bloody crown, 
Of reeking scalps their brows to deck, 
As Christian men mow nations down, 
And make the world a wreck, 


That they may wear a glittering crown, 
Which. though not drenched in gore, 

Has cost more blood than any one, 
That savage ever wore. 


The Indian wears a buffalo’s hornst 
Toshow his deeds in fight ; 

A ‘jewel’d crown the king adorns, 
An emblem of his might. 


Each turns his nose up at the other, 
But everywhere throughout the earth, 
Manis to man his own twin-brother, 
Born at a single birth. 
Old Adam still despotiec-reigns, 
In every breast, 
His blood’s in every mortal’s veins, 
His spirit’s ne’er at rest. 


The fight was long, and man to man 
The Indian warriors stood ; 


No land, gold, or plunder these savages sought, | 








' Thus long before the white man came 
Across the Atlantic wave, 

And brought with him that liquid flame 
Which sweeps them to the grave, 


Tradition tells that scores of bands, 
Of savages had passed away,t 

Who fell by their own bloody hands, 
To wild revenge a prey. 


The roaming white man only came, 
To finish what was thus begun, 
And like a seape-goat bear the blame 
Of that themselves had done. 
z. 


K. P. 





HOW I SPOILED MY COMPLEXION—AN AU- 
GUST INTERLUDE. 


Pirt II. How I got on in the Country. 


As I crawled out of the railroad ear, a figure 
met my admiring gaze. Something intend- 
ed for a hat, with a brim so narrow as to be 
only perceptible upon the closest scrutiny, 
was perched upon a head of lank hair and 
rested in quiet complacency on a coat-collar 
of collossal height. The coat that owned 
the said collar was deeply, darkly--I regret 
that I cannot add beautifully—blue ; it was 
adorned with very minute brass buttons of 
the bell or rather sugar-loaf variety ; its tail 
almost. swept the ground, and its waist was 
‘in fearful proximity with the man’s shoulder 
blades. A shirt collar upon terms of inti- 
macy with the hat—it had scraped the lat- 
ter’s acquaintance long since; a vest of 
some unknown fabric, that desce:ded almost 








* A small istand at the confluence of the Illinois a 


jonction with the Missouri. 
C Mr. Catlin this is the 
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-. t According to 
distinction among the Indians of the 


*This is the character of Mississippi previous to its 
neta buts OE 
Par West. “2 





* Almost every Trive of American Indians has a 
that their ancestors conquered and extirpated 
the ancient possessors of the land they occupy. 
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to the arm-pits; a pair of snuff-colored 
pants, evidently of an aspiring turn of mind, 
and a soul at least half an inch above boots, 
and only to be kept near the last by strings 
of Leather; intended for and doing duty 
as straps; and boots of the choicest 
and thickest cowhide, greased and black- 
balled to admiration, completed the attire. 
As for the man himself, corporeally, he 
seemed to be all nose; not that that feature 
itself was of such enormous proportions— 
Slawkenbrugius might have given it at least 
two lines and beat it—but all the rest of the 
countenance appeared to be on the point of 
running into it, Ihave noticed this peeu- 
liarity among some Down-Easters before, 
and attribute it to the fact of th® owner’s 
being so much in the habit of poking his pro- 
boscis into every man’s business, scentin 
out sixpences, and what his neighbor has for 
dinner, that the said feature finally obtains 
complete mastery over all the rest, and 
they bow down and approach as near as 
possible to their leader. It is as useful to 
the man as is the jack-staff to the steamboat 
—both steer by it. A true Down-Easter 
always follows his nose. 


“ Pray sir,” said I, addressing my Eastern 
Ovid, “can you tell me how far it is to Mr. 
Blank’s ?” 

“Wall, I kinder guess your boat got 
sorter behind the light-house last night, and 
ye missed the arly train,” was the reply, if 
it may be called so. 

Once again to the breach, thought I, and 
so after responding to his query I reiterated 
mine. 

“Why, I guess you must be his cousin 
from Yark, Tent ye? How’s the yallar 
fever tu Yark now ?” was all that I got this 
time, but upon the whole I was rather grati- 
fied at the question about the fever, because 
I knew that at a cértain distance from the 
Empire city an opinion is prevalent that the 
“vomiio” is one of our regular inhabitants, 
and is included in the Census. 

This point I had evidently reached, and I 
hoped to refresh myself in the contempla- 
tion of rustic simplicity and innocence. 

As I was pondering, and just as my new 
friend had opened his mouth to continue his 
catechism, a person who had overheard my 
question, stepped up and said : 

“Tl take ye there for thirty-seven and a 
half cents.” 

I closed with the offer immediately, and 
Squire Jinkens, lawyer, storekeeper, farmer, 
and the richest man in the county, drove me 
off to my destination in fine style. When I 
alighted I handed the gentleman a one dol- 
lar bill. His mode of making change was 
equally ingenious and satisfactory. From 
an old shot pouch he drew forth five dimes, 
and laying one of each upon two cents, 
handed them to me as five ni 
called them—pronounced it just right; said 
he guessed that I had best lift my trunk out, 
and when I had done so, offered. to carry it 
in the house for fourpence more, which offer 
I declined, then hitched his horses and pre- 
ceding me, announced my arrival, made him- 
self perfectly at home, asked for a glass of 
cider, drank it, a piece of pie, eat it, con- 
cluded that his horses must be hungry, and 
rar wy an offer to “ put them up and feed,” 
staid to dinner, monopolized all the conver- 
sation, and just as I was upon the extreme 
verge of despair, remembered that a meeting 
of the directors of the Bank of which he 
was President was to tome off in half an 
hour, arose, shook hands all around, laughed, 








and saying that he didn’t see how he could 
mae any more out of us just now—took his 
eparture. 

felt jaded, fatigued, worn down, but my 
friend Blank would have me out to look at 
his barn and his cattle. In vain I insisted 
that I neither knew nor cared anything about 
beef—except upon the table ; he quoted half 
a dozen lines from the “ Bucolies ;” said that 
it was high time I did then, and so out we 
marched. He showed me a pair of the 
finest cattle in the State—so he said. As I 
was —- around them, endeavoring to 
work myself up into a proper state of x. Bey 
ration, I entirely ruined a pair of Paris 
boties verni, and seriously damaged my new 
fawn-colored pants by walking carelessly 
into a heap of—something that seemed to 


g | grow plentifully about there. 


I was then paraded over some of his fields, 
and that afternoon my hitherto slender stock 
of agricultural eaprnere received some 
large additions. My friend, who was a bit 
of a wag, informed me that the mode of 
farming now in vogue was in the summer 
months not unlike the declination of a Greek 
article, First they hoe among the corn, 
then they hay among the grass, and then 
they toe after the plough. 

I learned that besides the common wheat, 
there bir a buckwheat—so called on ac- 
count of its spruce appearance for a few 
short weeks, its perfumed head and bunches 
of flowers. Like all other bucks, however, 
it ye to seed very soon, and is then cut 
and trampled upon. My friend also exhibit- 
ed to me a very fine ox-yoke, made he said 
of an apple-log, but having nothing of the 
Orienta 
duced to the pig-sty, and beheld a number 
of very uncomfortably fat poreine specimens 
rolling to their heart's content in mud as 
black and oderous as that in which Pnnce 
Bladud’s friend whilom delighted. 


While we were contemplating this plea-| 


sant sight, and inhaling the delicious aroma 
that pervaded the residence of this uncom- 
monly interesting variety of animated nature, 
a stranger with a very pleasing countenance, 
surrounded by an immense pair of coal 
black whiskers, made his appearance, and 
after duly praising the swine—whereon m 
friend replied, “that if he had any pride it 
was in his pigs,”—made known his business 
and then courteously bid us good day. 

There was so charming an air of simpli- 
city and good nature about the man that I 
was delighted. 

Here, said I, is one of those genuine rustic 
swains that seem born to wake the old 
woods and astonish their woolly flocks with 
the dulcet strains and wild notes of their 
sweet-voiced pipe: to breathe their rude, yet 
gentle love song into the ears of some rosy- 


he|cheeked and raby-lipped re ome to— 


nl 

“ Hold hard there,” interrupted Blank, “my 
friend Simon, instead of being the soft- 
hearted creature you have described, is 
at this moment the superintendant of 
two large factories, where he keeps the 
boys and girls in order and makes them 
walk the chalk, I assure you.” He 
Knows of no use for a pipe but to smoke 
it, and as for the “duleet strains,” would 
think those a dul! set, indeed, who could 
admire them. He never astonishes woolly 
flocks, but he did an old wool mavufae- 
turer who endeavored to steal a march upon 
him the other day. Simon's employer and 
Mr. G. were at feud about a water 

and Mr. G, stole quietly up the stream to 


fable in its formation. I was intro-| I 


: [Sept. 2, 


the factory at noon and sent some of jis 
men, who were with him, into the cover 
ditch that runs under both buildings ; his o}, 
ject being to see how high the water can, 
upon the wheel. 

The question at issue concerned the back. 
ing up of the water from a lower pond, that 
at this time was pretty well drawn dow) 
and if these witnesses could find that the 
wheel was not then obstructed by back water, 
he might gain his cause. It was an ugly 
and not over safe place to crawl in, but doi. 
lars were at stake and so the men, followed 
by Mr. G., took the chances. A boy had 
- the party enter and ran to inform Simon 
of it. 

“They want to know how much water 
there is in the ditch, do they?” said Simon, 
“Well, I'll accommodate ’em,” and he did. 
Walking quietly to the floom, he raised the 
gate, and a torrent of very unexpected and 
unwelcome water rushed upon the spies and 
their employer. They emerged as soon as 
counanies If Fos ae and as cm as rats, 
and were greet e repeated cheers of 
the assembled o oe of the factory. G, 
lost his case, but although the damages 
were heavy, they were as nothing to the 
ridiculous checkmate that Simon put upon 
him. Simple hearted rustic, indeed ! 

I now plead hard for permission to retum 
home, but no; I must go into the turnip 
patch, and there my friend bored me with 
drills, then—as honest John Bunyan hath it 
—he “had” me into another field and 
among a perfect maze of corn. Here | 
learned something that I sincerely regret, 
and considerably more than I bargained tor. 
saw numbers of mushrooms rearing their 
delicate, fawn-colored parasols, lined with 
dainty pink, and innocently asked how they 
happened to grow there. I was told, and— 
have not wanted any mushrooms since. 

At last my friend was satisfied, and cov- 
soling myself for the désagrémens of the 
day, with the notion that on the morrow | 
should commence enjoying myself upon my 
own philosophic plans, after a hasty cup of 
tea, to bed I went, and was sound asleep 01 
the instant. 

I was to be aroused, the reader will 
please remember, by the carols of a thov- 
sand birds, I was by the chattering and clat- 
tering of a million. It seemed to me that 
the chimney had swallowed all the swallows 
in the country, and none were to be had 
elsewhere at any price. Their music was 
not of the kind I anticipated, and sleepy 
as I was, their chanting was anything but 
enchanting to me. 

After a while becoming a little accu 
tomed to their racket, I was just dropping 
off into a delicious little doze, when a legion 
of flies made their appearance and began to 
regale themselves. upon my countenance. 
Then the turkeys, and geese, ducks, peafow!s, 
guineas, hens and chickens attached t 
the establishment commenced operations, 
and made a far greater noise and confusie" 
than ever amazed poor General Cass 
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very patient cows, that all seemed to be very 
busily engaged in masticating their break- 
fasts, although I could not for the life of me 
see that there was anything before them to 
eat, I requested a bowl of the foaming 
milk; it was given me, but before I had 
imbibed a dozen swallows, a kind of dry- 
land sea-sickness seized on me, my stomach 
turned and I returned the beverage with 
usurious interest. 

My appetite for breakfast was utterly 
ruined, and I hag 4 managed to drink a cup 
of some very dubious mixture, which my 
hostess termed coffee. I now set forth upon 
my prandial stroll, and after walking 
awhile, found a “monarch of the woods 
just to my mind; so, lighting a cigar, down 
] sat, but sat not long. A busy hum, rather 
unlike in cause and effect to the busy hum of 
men, smote my ear; something else smote 
me somewhere else, and I jumped tp as 
smartly as if I had received an electric 
shock. 

There exists in most parts of our fair coun- 
try a small but exceedingly valorous variety 
of the hornet, that live in the ground, wear 
bright yellow jackets, and are very interest- 
ing to naturalists. 

4 have no doubt but that I should have 
been extremely delighted to have seen and 
examined them at a fitting time, and in a 
suitable manner, but this informal, self-intro- 
duetion of an entire family was rather too 
much, and I fled, the insects accompanying 
me some distance, and forcing upon me their 
unsolicited attentions. 

I contented myself in the house until time 
for dinner, and having eaten no breakfast, | 
was prepared to do my duty. I do not like 
to find fault with a friend's table, nor is it 
my intention so to do, but I must say that 
the meats mostly in vogue in the country 
are very juvenile in their nature, and unsatis- 
factory in their tendency. The changes are 
rung, fom day to day, upon exceedingly di- 
minutive lamb and very immature veal, and 
nothing else can be had—so my friend in- 
ra me—for love or money, I ate very 
heartily of the and asparagus, and 
prai their icious country freshness, 
when my friend informed me that they had 
been my companions in boat and car, and 
that farmers had no time to spare from their 
fields to waste og gardening; that a few 
common feo seem es were cultivated, but that 
he depe a the New York market for 
pee ocala uxuries in this hoa bei? 

or peas, asparagus, strawberries, 
peaches, it was cheaper and better for him 
to obtain them thus, than from his own 
orchard or garden. 

I went out for a walk in the afternoon, 
and as I had encamped upon a yellow-jack- 
ets nest in the morning, by way of symme- 
try, I suppose—as Paul Jones’s father is 
teported to have said—I sat down on a 
harmless, but rather unpleasant-looking 
snake. If mother Eve ever was tempted by 
anything in his likeness, she must have been— 

itthere’s no accounting for a woman’s taste 
His snakeship did not like my performanee, so 
he or at least he put out a tongue in 
two parts at me. J did not like his company, 
and so took a very unceremonious leave of 
him. I then clambered over the fence into a 
pasture, where I espied a fine drove of cattle, 


Whose appearance I admired. 'The admira- 
tion was not mutual ; a fatherly-looking bull 
forced oenraee & demonstration that I was 
orced into the opinion that I had committed 
© bull myself, by intruding where I evidently 





was de trop. I withdrew with more speed 
than grace, and in so doing ruined another 
pair of pants. Rents were more frequent 
about them than tenants. I went home 
again, ate my supper, and retired to my room 
to write. Before I had dipped my pen in 
ink a huge bat extinguished my light, and a 
monstrous and evil-minded horn bug came 
suddenly in violent contact with my head, 
and dislodged every particle of poetry for 
the night. I was forced to retreat to my 
bed, where I slept until very early morning, 
again renewed the torments of swallows, 
hens, and turkeys. The history of my first 
day’s experience will, with some slight va- 
riation, answer for all the rest. 

As soon as common decency would per- 
mit I left, and in an insane manner devoted 
all of my energies to travelling. I was 
smoked and choked, strangled se mangled, 
had large holes burned in my habiliments 
by locomotive sparks, swallowed in haste 
the peek of dust that it is said every one is 
predestined to eat, and one night in ms 
crossing the country came in contact wit 
the rus in urbe town or city of Worcester. 

“Can a man get anything to eat here 
except lamb and veal ?” 1 asked of the con- 
ductor. 

“ Yes, indeed, sir,” was the reply; “two 
excellent hotels, ‘ American’ and ‘ Worces- 
ter House.’ ” 

“Here’s the American, ride up, sir, tem- 
perance house, sir,” sung out a rural jarvey 
at this moment. 

“ No, indeed, my friend, temperance is an 
excellent thing, but I don’t admire it in hotels. 
It’s a kind of stock in trade that costs the 


Sa nothing, but guests invariably 
ave to pay dearly for it in purse and sto- 
mach. No, I am for the Worcester House.” 


Oh, dies faustus! oh, lucky choice! Had 
Captain Riley in his desert tour, almost 
dying from thirst, suddenly come upon Tay- 
lor’s ice cream and soda shop, he could not 
have been more astonished and delighted 
than I was with the petit souper that was 
hurried up for me. Such rolls. such coffee, 
such a steak. Shade of Apicius!—but I 
forget, Apicius had ceased eating long ere 
the blessed monk burned his fingers 
in cooking his supper, and thereby hit 
upon that greatest of human discoveries— 
since slee e beefsteak. The grateful 
flavor of that supper, and the subsequent 
breakfast, is yet green in my memory, and 
long will it so remain. 

travels have ended, the comforts of 
the Worcester House recalled those of my 
own city home, and to it I hastened, perfectly 
sati with my rural experience, a sadder 
and a wiser man. —— 

“But about your compexion, how was 
that spoiled ?” 

* Oh, I forgot, I went ‘a fishing.’ ” 

“ And caught ?” 

“ The worst headache I have ever bad, three 
shiners and my middle finger; I paid the 
doctor a dollar to cut the hook out. 

oe 





LITERATURE. 


MR. SIMMS’s “NORMAN MAURICE.”* 
Ir we were appointed absolute director of 
the literary genius of the country, we do not 
know that we could appoint to it a more 
difficult enterprise than the construction of 





* Norman Maurice; or, the Man of the People. An 
American Drama, in Five Acts. By W. Gilmore 
Simms, author of “The Yemassee,” &c. Richmond, 





a Five Act Play, the subject of whieh should 
be contemporary, the scene the United 
States, and the characters men and women 
engaged in situations and pursuits allowable 
and proper to our countrymen and country- 
women. In such an undertaking the poet, 
at the very outset, knocks away the two 

eat props which sustain the Heaven of the 
deal—the Past and the Distant. Hegad- 
dresses himself to human nature in its 
nakedness, stripped of every advantage of 
costume, and the illusion of heroic cireum- 
stance and incident. “I am a man,” he vir- 
tually announces, “ and have to do with man 
only.” Itis in this spirit that Mr. Simms 
characteristically launches the present pro- 
duction. Fearless and undeterred by the 
many obstacles in the path, the author of “the 
Yemassee” strikes forth, and without disguise 
or concealment directs us, in his very open- 
ing page, to“ Act I., Scene —A parlor in 
the house of Mrs. Jervas, in Walnut street, 
Philadelphia.” Neither are we, as critics, in 
the least alarmed at this bold grapple; it 
reminds us of the audacity of the older dra- 
matists, who, although they may not have 
pitched their tragic scenes in the heart of 
London, were not afraid to show London 
itself in many of their most vivid pictures 
of crime and misery. Inthe same spirit 
the characters are immediate and actual—a 
leading politician, an attorney, a duellist, a 
widow in Philadelphia, a client, a servant 
girl, &e. As if to try the experiment at 
greatest risk, and in its whole force, the 
author has not employed prose as the lan- 
guage of his dramatis persone, but blank 
verse. In this, we think, he has shown art 
and judgment. If he had given us nothing 
but prose, and with that, of course, only 
such prose as can be heard any day, the 
whole tone of the piece would have been let 
down, and the question could have been 
fairly asked, Why does Mr. Simms occupy 
our time with transcripts of mere common- 
place, when he announces a drama? This 
damning question he has avoided by ele- 
vating the subject, the characters, and the 
entire atmosphere, with the aid of skilfully 
delivered verse—a happy medium between 
slow-footed prose and the remoter elegancies 
of pure fancy. The omission of characters 
of a degraded pr vulgar cast has saved him 
from the absurdity of mis-employing the 
blank measure in mouths unworthy of it: 
although, as it is, there are some scenes so 
familiar and matter of course, that it requires 
some indulgence to pass them by without a 
smile. 


Im Norman Maurice we have a noble ideal 
of many of the best qualities of our nature: 
trust, bravery, eloquence, address: respond- 
ed to in the heroine, Clarice, who is to be 
taken, we suppose, for the representative of 
the Southern lady: in all the both 
gentle and active, which belong to that fair 
type of our lovely countrywomen. The 
a characters are well discriminated—and 
have assigned to them seenes and situations 
which, as far as we can j this side of 
actual representation, must telling and 
effective upon the stage. There is particular 
skill, we should mention, shown in the invo- 
lution and development of motive: with the 
reciprocal action of the characters upon each 
other. Among the most successful of these 
we may point to an early scene, the fourth 
of the First Act: in the enequnter of Mau- 
rice and Warren: with its stormy passions 
aroused and the after-sunshine poured upon 
it by the entrance of Clarice. 
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to the arm-pits; a pair of snuff-colored 
pants, evidently of an aspiring turn of mind, 
and a soul at least half an inch above boots, 
and only to be kept near the last by strings 
of Leather, intended for and doing duty 
as straps; and boots of the choicest 
and thickest cowhide, greased and black- 
balled to admiration, completed the attire. 
As for the man himself, corporeally, he 
seemed to be all nose; not that that feature 
itself was of such enormous proportions— 
Slawkenbrugius might have given it at least 
two lines = beat it—but all the rest of the 
countenance appeared to be on the point of 
running into it, Ihave noticed this peeu- 
liarity among some Down-Easters before, 
and attribute it to the fact of th® owner's 
being so much in the habit of poking his pro- 
boscis into every man’s business, scenting 
out sixpences, and what his neighbor has for 
dinner, that the said feature finally obtains 
complete mastery over all the rest, and 
they bow down and approach as near as 
possible to their leader. It is as useful to 
the man as is the jack-staff to the steamboat 
—both steer by it. A true Down-Kaster 
always follows his nose, 


“ Pray sir,” said I, addressing my Eastern 
Ovid, “can you tell me how far it is to Mr. 
Blank’s ?” 

“Wall, I kinder guess your boat got 
sorter behind the light-house last night, and 

e missed the arly train,” was the reply, if 
it may be called so. 

Once again to the breach, thought I, and 
so after responding to his query | reiterated 
mine. 

“Why, I guess you must be his cousin 
from Yark, beent ye? How’s the yallar 
fever tu Yark now ?” was all that I got this 
time, but upon the whole I was rather grati- 
fied at the question about the fever, because 
I knew that at a certain distance from the 
Empire city an opinion is prevalent that the 
“ vomiio” is one of our regular inhabitants, 
and is included in the Census, 

This point I had evidently reached, and I 
hoped to refresh myself in the contempla- 
tion of rustic simplicity and innocence. 

As I was pondering, and just as my new 
friend had opened his mouth to continue his 
catechism, a person who had overheard my 
question, stepped up and said : 

“Til take ye there for thirty-seven and a 
half cents.” 

I closed with the offer immediately, and 
Squire Jinkens, lawyer, storekeeper, farmer, 
and the richest man in the county, drove me 
off to my destination in fine style. When I 
alighted I handed the gentleman a one dol- 
lar bill. His mode of making change was 
equally ingenious and satisfactory. From 
an old shot pouch he drew forth five dimes, 
and laying one of each upon two cents, 
vert them to me as five ninepences— 
called them—pronounced it just right; said 
he guessed that I had best lift my trank out, 
and when I had done so, offered to carry it 
in the hoase for fourpence more, which offer 
I declined, then hitched his horses and pre- 
ceding me, announced my arrival, made him- 
self perfectly at home, asked for a glass of 
citler, drank it, a piece of pie, eat it, con- 
cluded that his horses must be hungry, and 
ary an offer to “ put them up and feed,” 
staid to dinner, monopolized all the conver- 
sation, and just as I was upon the extreme 
verge of despair, remembered that a meetin 
of the directors of the Bank of which he 
was President was to come off in half an 
hour, arose, shook hands all around, laughed, 
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and saying that he didn’t see how he could 
make any more out of us just nuw—took his 
departure. 

felt jaded, fatigued, worn down, but m 
friend Blank would have me out to look at 
his barn and his cattle. In vain I insisted 
that I neither knew nor cared anything about 
beef—except upon the table ; he quoted half 
a dozen lines from the “ Bucolics ;” said that 
it was high time I did then, and so out we 
marched. He showed me a pair of the 
finest cattle in the State—so he said. As I 
was —- around them, endeavoring to 
work myself up into a proper state of admi- 
ration, I entirely ruined a pair of Paris 
boties verni, and seriously damaged my new 
fawn-colored pants by walking carelessly 
into a heap of—something that seemed to 
grow plentifully about there. 

I was then paraded over some of his fields, 
and that afternoon my hitherto slender stoek 
of agricultural experience received some 
large additions. My friend, who was a bit 
of a wag, informed me that the mode of 
farming now in vogue was in the summer 
months not unlike the declination of a Greek 
article, First they hoe among the corn, 
then they hay among the grass, and then 
they toe after the plough. 

I learned that besides the common wheat, 
there bing a buckwheat—so called on ac- 
count of its spruce appearance for a few 
short weeks, its perfumed head and bunches 
of flowers. Like all other bucks, however, 
it goes to seed very soon, and is then cut 
and trampled upon. My friend also exhibit- 
ed to me a very fine ox-yoke, made he said 
of an apple log, but having nothing of the 
Oriental fable in its formation. I was intro- 
duced to the pig-sty, and beheld a number 
of very uncomfortably fat poreine specimens 
rolling to their heart’s content in mud as 
black and oderous as that in which Prince 
Bladud’s friend whilom delighted. 


sant sight, and inhaling the delicious aroma 
that pervaded the residence of this uncom- 
monly interesting variety of animated nature, 
a stranger with a very pleasing countenance, 
surrounded by an immense pair of coal 
black whiskers, made his appearance, and 
after duly praising the swine—whereon m 
friend replied, “ that if he had any pride it 
was in his pigs,’—made known his business 
and then courteously bid us good day. 

There was so charming an air of simpli- 
city and good nature about the man that I 
was delighted. 

Here, said I, is one of those genuine rustic 
swains that seem born to wake the old 
woods and astonish their woolly flocks with 
the duleet strains and wild notes of their 
sweet-voiced pipe: to breathe their rude, yet 
gentle love song into the ears of some rosy- 


he|cheeked and raby-lipped Amaryllis, to— 


“ Hold hard there,” interrupted Blank, “my 
friend Simon, instead of being the soft- 
hearted creature you have described, is 
at this moment the superintendgnt of 
two large factories, where he keeps the 
boys and girls in order and makes them 
walk the chalk, ‘I assure you.” He 
knows of no use for a pipe but to smoke 
it, and as for the “dulcet strains,” would 
think those a dull set, indeed, who could 
admire them. He never astonishes woolly 
flocks, but he did an old wool manufac- 


g | turer who endeavored to steal a march upon 


him the other day. Simon’s employer and 
Mr. G. were at fead about a water privi 





,and Mr. G. stole quietly up the stream ‘to 


While we were contemplating this plea-. 
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the factory at noon and sent some of jis 
men, who were with him, into the covered 
ditch that runs ander both buildings ; his ob. 


y| ject being to see how high the water cane 


upon the wheel. 

The question at issue concerned the back. 
ing up of the water from a lower pond, that 
at this time was pretty well drawn dow, 
and if these witnesses could find that the 
wheel was notthen obstructed by back water, 
he might gain his cause. It was an ugly 
and not over safe place to crawl in, but doi. 
lars were at stake and so the men, followed 
by Mr. G., took the chances. A boy had 
mf the party enter and ran to inform Simon 
of it. 

“They want to know how much water 
there is in the ditch, do they?” said Simon, 
“Well, I'll accommodate ’em,” and he did, 
Walking quietly to the floom, he raised the 
gate, and a torrent of very unexpected and 
unwelcome water rushed upon the spies and 
their employer. They emerged as soon as 
convenient, half drowned and as wet as rats, 
and were greeted by the repeated cheers of 
the assembled qpermiives of the factory. G. 
lost his case, but although the damages 
were heavy, they were as nothing to the 
ridiculous checkmate that Simon put upon 
him. Simple hearted rustic, indeed! 

I now plead hard for permission to return 
home, but no; I must go into the turnip. 
patch, and there my friend bored me with 
drills, then—as honest John Bunyan hath it 
—he “had” me into another field and 
among a perfect maze of corn. Here | 
learned something that I sincerely regret, 
and considerably more than I bargained for. 
I saw numbers of mushrooms rearing their 
delicate, fawn-colored parasols, lined with 
dainty pink, and innocently asked how they 
happened to grow there. I was told, and— 
have not wanted any mushrooms since. 

At last my friend was satisfied, and con- 
soling myself for the désagrémens of the 
day, with the notion that on the morrow | 
should commence enjoying myself upon my 
own philosophic plans, after a hasty cup of 
tea, to bed 1 went, and was sound asleep on 
the instant. 

I was to be aroused, the reader will 
please remember, by the carols of a thov- 
sand birds, I was by the chattering and clat- 
tering of a million. It seemed to me that 
the chimney had swallowed all the swallows 
in the country, and none were to be had 
elsewhere at any price. Their music was 
not of the kind I anticipated, and sleepy 
as I was, their chanting was anything but 
enchanting to me. 

After a while becoming a little accus 
tomed to their racket, I was just dropping 
off rw a Sere little doze, pier 2 _ 
of flies made t pearance and began 
regale themselves ioe my countenance. 
Then the turkeys, and geese, ducks, peafow!s, 
guineas, hens and chickens attached to 
the establishment commenced operations, 
and made a far greater noise and confusion 
than ever amazed poor General Cass 4 
Cleveland. 1 

Making a merit of necessity, up I jumped 
and Bo for my “early mornings 
walk. v looked bright and beav- 
had gone ten rods my 
were so entirely soake 
through with the dew that I 
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cows, that o nay oe ™ bids 

ily engaged in mastieating their break- 
pa fr ne Iecould not for the life of me 
see that there was wi before them to 
eat, I requested a bowl of the foaming 
milk; it was given me, but before I had 
imbibed a dozen swallows, a kind of dry- 
land sea-sickness seized on me, my stomach 
turned and I returned the beverage with 
usurious interest. 

My for breakfast was utterly 
ruined, and I barely managed to drink a cup 
of some very dubious mixture, which my 
hostess termed coffee. 1 now set forth upon 
my prandial stroll, and after walking 
awhile, found a “monarch of the woods 
just to my mind; so, lighting a cigar, down 

sat, but sat not long. A busy hum, rather 
unlike in cause and effect to the busy hum of 
men, smote my ear; something else smote 
me somewhere else, and I jumped tp as 
smartly as if I had received an electric 
shock. 

There exists in most parts of our fair coun- 
try a small but exceedingly valorous variety 
of the hornet, that live in the ground, wear 
bright yellow jackets, and are very interest- 
ing to naturalists. 

i have no doubt but that I should have 
been extremely delighted to have seen and 
examined them at a fitting time, and in a 
suitable manner, but this informal, self-intro- 
duetion of an entire family was rather too 
much, and I fled, the insects accompanying 
me some distance, and forcing upon me their 
unsolivited attentions. 

I contented myself in the house until time 
for dinner, and having eaten no breakfast, | 
was to do my duty. I do not like 
to find fault with a friend’s table, nor is it 
my intention so to do, but I must say that 
the meats mostly in vogue in the country 
are very juvenile in their nature, and unsatis- 
factory in their tendency. The changes are 
rung, fom day to day, upon exceedingly di- 
miuutive lamb and very immature veal, and 
nothing else can be had—so my friend in- 
formed me—for love or money. I ate very 
heartily of the and asparagus, and 
prai their delicious country freshness, 
when my friend informed me that they had 
been my companions in boat and car, and 
that farmers had no time to spare from their 
fields to waste ~ me gardening; that a few 
common vegetables were cultivated, but that 
he depend n the New York market for 
his occasional luxuries in this particular line ; 
and for s, strawberries, and 
peaches, it was cheaper and better for him 
to obtain them thus, than from his own 
orchard or garden. 


I went out for a walk in the afternoon, 
and as 1 had eneamped upon a yellow-jack- 
ets nest in the morning, by way of symme- 
try, I suppose—as “aul Jones’s father is 
teported to have said—I sat down on a 
harmless, but rather unpleasant-looking 
snake. If mother Eve ever was tempted by 
anything in his likeness,she must have 

it there’s no accounting for a woman’s taste 
His snakeship did not like my performance, so 
he hissed, or at least he put out a tongue in 
two paris at me. J did not like his company, 

80 took a unceremonious leave of 
him. I then clambered over the fence into a 
pasture, where I espied a fine drove of cattle, 
whose I admired. The admira- 
Hon was not mutual ; a fatherly-looking bull 
Poms 80 savage a demo n that I was 
oreed into the opinion that I had committed 
«bull myself, by intruding where I evidently 








was de trop. I withdrew with more speed 
than grace, and in so doing ruined another 
pair of pants. Rents were more frequent 
about them than tenants. I went home 
again, ate y oer and retired to my room 
to write. fore I had dipped my pen in 
ink a huge bat extinguished my light, and a 
monstrous and evil-minded horn bug came 
suddenly in violent contact with my head, 
and dislodged every particle of poetry for 
the night. I was forced to retreat to my 
bed, where I slept until very early morning, 
again renewed the torments of swallows, 
hens, and turkeys. The history of my first 
day’s experience will, with some slight va- 
riation, answer for all the rest. 

As soon as common decency would per- 
mit I left, and in an insane manner devoted 
all of my energies to travelling. I was 
smoked and choked, strangled oe mangled, 
had large holes burned in my habiliments 
by locomotive sparks, swallowed in haste 
the peck of dust that it is said every one is 
predestined to eat, and one night in m 
crossing the country came in contact with 
the rus in urbe town or city of Worcester. 

“Can a man get anything to eat here 
except lamb and veal?” I asked of the con- 
ductor. 

“ Yes, indeed, sir,” was the reply; “two 
excellent hotels, ‘ American’ and *‘ Worces- 
ter House.’ ” 

“ Here’s the American, ride up, sir, tem- 
perance house, sir,” sung out a rural jarvey 
at this moment. 

“ No, indeed, my friend, temperance is an 
excellent thing, but I don’t admire it in hotels. 
It’s a kind of stock in trade that costs the 
ee ete nothing, but guests invariably 

ave to pay dearly for it in purse and sto- 
mach. No, I am for the Worcester House.” 
Oh, dies faustus! oh, lucky choice! Had 
Captain Riley in his desert tour, almost 
dying from thirst, suddenly come upon Tay- 
lor’s ice cream and soda shop, he could not 
have been more astonished and delighted 
than I was with the petit souper that was 
hurried up for me. Such rolls. such coffee, 
such a steak. Shade of Apicius!—but I 
forget, Apicius had ceased eating long ere 
the blessed monk burned his fingers 
in cooking his supper, and thereby hit 
upon that greatest of human discoveries— 
since slee e beefsteak. The grateful 
flavor of that supper, and the subsequent 
breakfast, is yet green in my memory, and 
long will it so remain. 
aera have ended, the comforts of 
the Worcester House recalled those of my 
own city home, and to it I hastened, perfectly 
satisfied with my rural experience, a sadder 
and a wiser man. —— 

“But about your compexion, how was 
ar \ forg I fishing.’” 

* Oh, I forgot, I went ‘a fishing.’ 

“ And caught ?” 

“ The worst headache I have ever had, three 
shiners and my middle finger; I paid the 
doctor a dollar to cut the hook out. 

P. P. 
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MR. SIMMS’s “NORMAN MAURICE.”* 


Ir we were appointed absolute director of 


the literary genius of the country, we do not 
know that we could appoint to it a more 


difficult enterprise than the construction of 








a Five Act Play, the subject of whieh should 
be contemporary, the svene the United 
States, and the characters men and women 
engaged in situations and pursuits allowable 
and proper to our countrymen and country- 
women. In such an undertaking the poet, 
at the very outset, knocks away the two 

eat props which sustain the Heaven of the 
deal—the Past and the Distant. Hegad- 
dresses himself to human nature in its 
nakedness, stripped of every advantage of 
costume, and the illusion of heroic cireum- 
stance and incident. “Iam a man,” he vir- 
tually announces, “ and have to do with man 
only.” It is in this spirit that Mr. Simms 
characteristiecally launches the present pro- 
duction. Fearless and undeterred by the 
many obstacles in the path, the author of “the 
Yemassee” strikes forth, and without disguise 
or concealment directs us, in his very open- 
ing page, to“ Act I., Scene IL—A parlor in 
the house of Mrs. Jervas, in Walnut street, 
Philadelphia.” Neither are we, as critics, in 
the least alarmed at this bold grapple; it 
reminds us of the audacity of the elder dra- 
matists, who, although they may not have 
pitched their tragic scenes in the heart of 
London, were not afraid to show London 
itself in many of their most vivid pictures 
of crime and misery. In the same spirit 
the characters are immediate and actual—a 
leading politician, an attorney, a duellist, a 
widow in Philadelphia, a client, a servant 
girl, &c. As if to try the experiment at 
greatest risk, and in its whole force, the 
author has not employed prose as the lan- 
guage of his dramatis persone, but blank 
verse. In this, we think, he has shown art 
and judgment. If he had given us nothing 
but prose, and with that, of course, only 
such prose as can be heard any day, the 
whole tone of the piece would have been let 
down, and the question could have been 
fairly asked, Why does Mr. Simms occupy 
our time with transcripts of mere common- 
place, when he announces a drama? This 
damning question he has avoided by ele- 
vating the subject, the characters, and the 
entire atmosphere, with the aid of skilfully 
delivered verse—a happy medium between 
slow-footed prose and the remoter elegancies 
of pure fancy. The omission of characters 
of a degraded pr vulgar cast has saved him 
from the absurdity of mis-employing the 
blank measure in mouths unworthy of it: 
although, as it is, there are some scenes so 
familiar and matter of course, that it requires 
some indulgence to pass them by without a 
sinile. 

Ir Norman Maurice we have a noble ideal 
of many of the best qualities of our nature: 
trust, bravery, eloquence, address: respond- 
ed to in the heroine, Clarice, who is to be 
taken, we suppose, for the representative of 
the Southern lady: in all the both 
gentle and active, which belong to that fair 
type of our lovely countrywomen. The 
other characters are well discriminated—and 
have assigned to them seenes and situations 
which, as far as we can j this side of 
actual representation, must telling and 
effective upon the stage. There is particular 
skill, we should mention, shown in the invo- 
lution and development of motive: with the 
reci action of the characters upon each 
other. Among the most successful of these 
we may point to an early scene, the fourth 
of the First Act: in the encounter of Mau- 


An |rice and Warren: with its stormy passions 


aroused and the after-sunshine poured upon 
it by the entrance of Clarice. 
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As a specimen of the drama and as bear- 
ing testimony to the qualities we have 
ascribed to the dramatist, we quote a con- 
siderable portion of the scene :-— 

Mavrice, Pure Innocent, 
The very angels look on thee with sorrow, 

To see such virtue suffer such injustice !— 

But hearken, while I paint another picture ; 

Thg fiends exulting in thy ready service, 

A Voluntary minister of evil; 

As with a spirit born of hell and hatred, 

Thou pluck’st the flower of hope from happi- 


ness, 
To plant the thorn instead. 


Warren. What crime is this ? 
Maonice. I heard thy plea for mercy! I 
believed thee, 
And as thou wert the child of that dear 
woman 


Who called my mother sister, I forgave thee, 

Most gad to listen to thy deep assurance 

Of shame for thy sad error. So, 1 took thee 

Once more to eonfidence—my bosom opened, 

And showed thee, shrined within its holiest 
chamber 

The image of the being that I loved !— 

I led thee to her—taught her to behold thee, 

My friend and kinsman, and, misdoubting 


never, 
Still saw thee bend thy footsteps to her dwell- 
ing, 
Nor dreamed that to the flowers that made my 
Eden, 
Myself had brought the serpent ! 
Warren. What means this ? 
Mavrice. What! Thou know’st nothing? 


Thou hast no conjecture 
Of what the serpent sought within the garden ! 
Why, man, he whispered in Eve’s innocent 

ears 
The  oiliest 
slander 
Of him who sought to make himself her Adam, 
That — 


nothings—mingled with such 


Warren. "Tis false, swear! I never did 
this mischief! ~ 
Mavrice. Liar! The oath thou tak’st is 


thy perdition. 
Behold the evidence that proves thy blackness, 
In contrast with its purity and truth ! 
Clarice! Come forth! My wife, sir! 
[Enter Clarice from within, 


Wasren. Damnation! 
| Warren rushes wildly out. 
Maurice. Thus fled the fiend, touched by 


Ithuriel’s spear, 
Even from the reptile rising to the fiend 
And speeding from the Eden that his presence 
Shall’ never trouble more. Henceforth, dear 
wife, 
Our paradise shall still be free from taint. 
A realm of sweetness unobscured by shadow, 
And freshening still with flow’rs that take their 


beauty, 
As favord still by thine. From this blest mo- 


ment, 
Our peace shall be secure ! 
CiaRice. And yet I fear 
This bold, bad man, 
Mavrice. Bad, but not bold! Fear no- 
thing !— 
I’ve plucked his sting! Thou know’st the cruel 


story ; 

I told thee all—suppress’d no syllable, 

Of his perversion of a simple paper, 

Wherein, in vain display of penmanship, 

I gave him power for practice which he seized 
on, 

Exposing me to ruin. In those embers 

The fatal proof is buried. I am free ;— 

And in the freedom I have won from him, 

And in the bondage I have sworn to thee, 

I write the record of my happiness ! 

This day I feel triumphant as the hunter, 

Who, on "3 wild steed that his skill hath cap- 
sured, 
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Rifle in grasp, and bridle rein flung loose, 
Darts fomh upon the prairie’s waste of empire, 
And feels it all his own ! 

CLaRIcE. I share thy triamph, 

Would share that waste with thee and feel no 
sorrow 
For all that love forgoes. 

Maurice. I take thy promise, 
Will try thy strength, thy courage and thy heart, 
As little thou hast faneied! Clarice, dear wife! 
With dawn we leave this city. 

CuarRice. How! to-morrow? 
And leave this city, Norman ? 

Maurice. Dost thou fail me? 

Crarice. No! Lamthine! My world is 

in thy love ; 
I wish no dearer dwelling place—would ask 
No maine realm of home. Go where thou 
wilt, 
I cling to thee as did the Hebrew woman 
To him who had his empire in her heart. 
Maurice I bless thee for this proof of thy 
affection ! 
This is the city of thy birth and mine, 
But that’s our native land alone which suffers 
That we take root and flourish ;—those alone, 
Our kindred who will gladden in our growth, 
And succor till-we triumph. Here it may be, 
That after weary toil, and matchless struggle, 
When strength subsides in age, they will ac- 
knowledge 
That I am worthy of my bread—may bid me, 
Look up and be an alderman or mayor ;— 
And this were of their favor. The near neigh- 
bors, 
Who grew with us, and saw our gradual pro- 


gress, 

Who knew the boy, and all his sports and follies, 
Have seldom faith that he will grow the man 
To east them into shadow. We'll go hence! 


We feel that in this rapid summary we 
have scarcely done justice to Mr. Simms; 
but we believe we have conveyed our con- 
victions of his suecess so clearly that we can- 
not be misunderstood. Scattered all over 
the piece are gems. of poetic illustration, 
moralizing, cae philosophy; such as the 
writer is accustomed in all his writings to 
disburse with a liberal hand. We hope to 
have an apportunity to see this drama upon 
the stage (of which it is in every way most 
worthy), when we shall take an opportunity 
to renew our respects and re it more 
particularly in its character of an aeting play. 





DIARY OF JOHN ADAMS.* 
{Fourth Paper.] 


bine = volume of = eollected works Ao 
ohn Adams opens w ssages of the 
mingled Diary and Attabtopraghy relative 
to the Congressional movements immedi- 
ately subsequent to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Of these, one of the most strik- 
ing personal interest, is the interview of the 
Delegation of Congress with Lord Howe, at 
the latter’s solicitation, on Staten Island, in 
September, 1776. The object was negotia- 
tion of the existing difficulties; but a 
found to be based on the now impossible 
condition of allegiance to Britain, the inter- 
view which took place was brought to en 
immediate conelusion. Franklin, Edward 
Rutledge, and John Adams were the com- 
mittee of a They travelled across 
the State of New Jersey to Amboy. On 
the way a scene cmtened highly character. 
istic of the philosopher, which we are, 

ful to John Adams for preserving. It. is, 








* The Works of John Adams, 
the United States: bare 
avd Ifustrations. - is 
Adams. Vols. IL, itl, 
Brown. 


Second President of 
Life of the Author, Notes, 
Grandson, Charles Francis 
IV., V. Boston; Little & 





too, a good political precedent for the man 
who slept with John Tyler, 


JOHN ADAMS AND DR. FRANKLIN IN ONE Bep. 
“The taverns were so full we could with dif. 
fieulty obtain entertainment. At Brunswick 
but one bed could be procured for Dr. Franklin 
and me, in a chamber little larger than the bed, 
without a chimney, and with only one small 
window. .The window was open, and I, who 
was an invalid and afraid of the air in the night, 
shut it close. ‘Ob! says Franklin, ‘don’t shut 
the window, we shall be suffocated.’ I answer- 
ed, I was afraid of the evening air. Dr. Frank- 
lin replied, ‘The air within this chamber wil] 
soon be, and indeed is now, worse than that 
without doors, Come, open the window and 
come to bed, and I will convince you. I be- 
lieve you are not acquainted with my theory of 
colds.’ Opening the window, and leaping into 
bed, I said I had read his letters to Dr. Couper, 
in which he had advanced, that nobody ever 
got cold by going into a cold ehureh or any 
other cold air, but the theory was so little con- 
sistent with my experience, that I thought ita 
paradox. However, I had so much curiosity to 
hear his reasons that I would run the risk of a 
cold. The Doctor then began a harangue upon 
air and cold, and respiration and perspiration, with 
which I was so much amused that [ soon fell 
asleep, and left him and his philosophy together, 
but I believe they were equally sound and iu- 
sensible within a few minutes after me, for the 
last words I heard were pronounced as if he was 
more than halfasleep. I remember little of the 
lecture, except that the human body, by respira- 
tion and perspiration, destroys a gallon of air in 
a minute ; that two such persons as were now in 
that chamber would consume all the air in it in 
an hour or two; that by breathing over again 
the matter thrown off by the lungs and the skin, 
we should imbibe the real cause of colds, not 
from abroad, but within. 1 am not inclined to 
introduce here a dissertation on this subject. 
There is much truth, I believe, in some things 
he advanced, but they warrant not the assertion 
that a cold is never taken from cold air. I have 
often conversed with him since on the same sub- 
ject and I believe with him, that colds are often 
taken in foul air in close rooms, but they are 
often taken from cold air abroad, too. I have 
often asked him whether a person heated with 
exercise going suddenly into cold air, or stand- 
ing still in a current of it, might not have his 
pores suddenly contracted, his perspiration stop- 
ped, and that matter thrown into the circula- 
tions, or cast upon the lungs, which he acknow- 
ledged was the cause of colds. To this he 


-never could give me a satisfactory answer, aod 


I have heard that in the opinion of his own able 
physician, Dr. Jones, he fell a sacrifice at last, 
hot to the stone, but to his own theory, having 
caught the violent cold which finally choked 
him, by sitting for some hours at a window, 
with the cool air blowing upon him.” 


A stone house at Ward’s Point, opposite 
Amboy, where, we suppose, the interview 
with Howe to have taken place, is stil 
standing. The quiet bank on which there 
is now nothing more pungent than calamus, 
then bristled with military equipments. 
“We walked up to the house,” says Adams, 
“between lines of guards of grenadiers, 
ipeking fierce na ten Furies, Dey mening ve 
t maces, gestures, motions 
their musket with bayonets fixed, sph, 
suppose, mi etiquette requires, Du! 
which we Medihiee vndmeovod nor regarded. 
The interior was in better taste:—* The 
house had been the habitation of military 

ards, and was as dirty as a stable ; but his 


ordship had pre a large, handsome 
| t of moss and 
sot ecg ams biéthes aad shrubs in Oe 


neighborhood, till he had made it not only 
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olesome, but romantically elegant; and 
entertained us with good claret, good 
bread, cold ham, tongues, and mutton.” 

The occasion did not pass over without a 
ready reply of Franklin. “ Lord Howe was 
oroface in his expressions of gratitude to 
the State of Massachusetts, for erecting a 
marble monument, in Westminster Abbey, 
to his elder brother, Lord Howe, who was 
killed in America, in the last French war, 
saying, ‘he esteemed that honor to his fa- 
mily above all things in this world. That 
oil was his de and affection to this 
country, on account, that he felt for 

ica as for a brother, and if America 
should fall he should feel and lament it like 
the loss of a brother.” Dr. Franklin, with an 
easy air, and a collected countenance, a bow, 
a smile, and all that naéveté which some- 
times appeared in his conversation, and is 
often observed in his writings, replied,‘ My 
Lord, we will do our utmost endeavors to 
save your lordship that mortification.’ ” 
Adams was pronounced by Howe “ a decid- 
ed character,’ which the former had an op- 
rtunity subsequently of elucidating, when 
it was his fortune, at an English court enter- 
tainment, to ask his way of Lord Howe, at 
the entrance, to the ambassadors’ seats. 
Howe answered, good naturedly, “ Ay! now 
we must turn you away among the foreign- 


A leading say of Adams’s life was his 
appointment Con as successor to 
Silas Deane, is the Diplomatic Agency in 
France, with Franklin and Arthur Lee—a 
post of difficulty and chagrin~-there being 
much to do, more expected, a contrariety of 
interests and tempers among the family po- 
liticians, for all the Americans of any influ- 
ence in Europe seemed to be concerned in 
the foreign administration—altogether an 
irregular mode of working, and inadequate 
resources. French alliance and protection 
were, however, secured, and the commis- 
sioners ate many good dinners, and basked 
in the favor of the court. John Adams, 
then visiting Europe with his plain New 
England ase rr is something of a pheno- 
menon. His first French dinner, and his 
first French opera at Bordeaux, are recorded 
with gusto; “We dined there in the fashion 
of the country ; we had fish, and beans, and 
salad, and claret, champagne, and mountain 
wine, After dinner, Mr. Bondfield, who is 
agent here, invited me to take a walk, which 
we did, to his lodgings, where we drank tea ; 
then we walked about the town, and to see 
the new comedie ; after this we went to the 
opera, where the scenery, the dancing, the 
music, afforded to me a very cheerful, 
sprightly amusement, having never seen any- 
thing of the kind before.” 

It was no unadventurous matter then to 
get to Bordeaux, Adams sailed in the fri- 
Boston, running the gauntlet of the 

tish navy. His son, John Quincy Adams, 
Was with him, a boy between ten and eleven 
years of age. It was something of an expe- 
nment, but to have been quite suc- 
cessful, “ Mr. Johnny’s behavior,” says the 
Diary, “ gave me a satisfaction that I cannot 
express; fully sensible of our danger, he 
was constantly endeavoring to bear it with 
4 manly patience, very attentive to me, and 
his thoughts constantly running in a serious 
py He was subsequently put to school 

aris, 


The luxurious entertainments of New 
York and Philadelphia are quite thrown out 
by the cvstly aristocratic banquets of Paris. 





Adams does not appear to have been quite 
so much at home among them as that great 
adviser of economy and plain living, Dr. 
Franklin. “Poor Richard” seems to have 
been forgotten for the time. After a sump- 
tuous dinner with M. Turgot, of which it 
were “ vain to attempt a description of the 
magnificence of the house, gardens, library, 
furniture, or the entertainment of the table,” 
Adams ne | us of other times, records : 
“came home and supped with Dr. Franklin 
on cheese and beer.” 

The sayings and stories of Franklin are 
the most attractive entries of the Diary. 
On one occasion the philosopher of the 
thunderbolt was the subject of the jest. 
The lord of the manor at Passy, Franklin’s 
suburban residence, was M. Boulainvilliers, 
of whose daughter, Mademoiselle de Passy, 
our sage was a noisy admirer. The Auto- 
biography tells the story neatly—* Mr. 
Franklin, who at the age of seventy odd had 
neither lost his love of beauty nor his taste 
for it, called Mademoiselle de Passy his fa- 
vorite, and his flame, and his love, which 
flattered the family, and did not displease 
the young lady. After the Marquis had de- 
manded Mademoiselle for a wife, and obtain- 
ed her, Madame de Chaumont, who was a 
wit, the first time she saw Franklin, cried 
out, ‘ Hélas! tous les conducteurs de Mons. 
Franklin n’ont pas empéché le tonnerre de 
tomber sur Mademoiselle de Passy.’ ” 

Franklin’s stories and aneedotes are al- 
ways capital :— 

TABLE-TALK OF DR. FRANKLIN. 

“ Wednesday. [Franklin told us one of his 
characteristic stories] ‘A Spanish writer of 
certain visions of Hell relates that a certain 
devil, who was civil and well bred, showed him 
all the apartments in the place, among others, 
that of deceased kings. The Spaniard was 
much pleased at so illustrious a sight, and after 
viewing them for some time, said he should be 
glad to see the rest of them. “The rest?” 
said the demon. “ Here are all the kings that 
ever reigned upon earth, from the creation of it 
to this day. What the devil would the man 
have?” This was not so charitable as Dr. 
Watts, who, in his View of Heaven, says— 
“ Here and there I see a king.” This seems to 
imply that kings are as good as other men, since 
it is but here and there that we see a king upon 
earth.’ 

“ A certain tailor once stole a horse, and was 
found out, and committed to prison, where he 
met another person who had long followed the 
trade of horse-stealing. The tailor told the 
other his story. The other inquired,‘ Why he 
had not taken such a road, and assumed such a 
disguise, and why he had not disguised the 
horse?” ‘I did not think of it. ‘Who are 
you, and what has been your employment ? ‘A 
tailor” ‘ You never stole a horse before, I sup- 
pose, in your life.’ ‘Never.’ ‘— — you! 
what business had you with horse-stealing ? 
Why did not you-content yourself with your 


cabbage.’ ”—FRankKLIN. 


At this time, 1778, Voltaire was in Paris, 
nearing his last hours. He was everywhere 
received with applause, at the theatres, the 
academy. On the 27th April, about a month 
before his death, we have this entry in Mr. 
Adams’s Diary : 

A GLIMPSE OF VOLTAIRE. 

“27. Monday. Dined with M. Boulainvil- 
liers, at his house in Passy, with generals, and 
bishops, and ladies, &c. In the evening went 
to the French comedy, and happened to be 
placed in the first box, very near to the celebrat- 
ed Voltaire, who attended the performance of 
his own Alzire. ween the acts, the audi- 





ence called out Voltaire, and clapped and ap- 
plauded him the whole time. The old poet 
arose, and bowed respectfully to the audience. 
He has yet much fire in his eyes, and vigor in 
his countenance, although very old.” 


Two days later this memorable scene 
occurred, thus recorded at the time in the 
Diary :-— 

VOLTAIRE AND FRANKLIN. 

“ After dinner we went to the Academy of 
Sciences, and heard M. d’Alembert, as perpetual 
secretary, pronounce eulogies on several of their 
members, lately deceased. Voltaire and Frank- 
lin were both present, and there presently arose 
a general cry that M. Voltaire and M. Franklin 
should be introduced to each other. This was 
done, and they bowed and spoke to each other. 
This was no satisfaction ; there must be some- 
thing more. Neither of our philosophers seem- 
ed to divine what was wished or expected ; 
they, however, took each other by the hand. 
But this was not enough ; the clamor continued, 
until the explanation came out. < II faut s’ em- 
brasser, 4 la Frangoise.’ The two aged actors 
upon this great theatre of philosophy and frivo- 
lity then embraced each other, by hugging one 
another in their arms, and kissing each other’s 
cheeks, and then the tumult subsided. And the 
ery immediately spread through the whole king- 
dom, and, I suppose, over all Europe. ‘ Qu’il 
etait charmant de voir embrasser Solon et So- 
phocle !” 

The court seenes are striking, but have 
been ofien described. Mr. Adams treats us 
to a sight of Marie Antoinette, at a grand 
day at Versailles of the Knights du cordon 
blue—at which it was noticeable that cour- 
tiers were kneeling for two hours together 
on the hard marble of the chapel floor. The 
New England looker-on is disposed to be 
critical when he recals this scene in his Au- 
tobiography—after Burke’s description of 
the Queen was in all ears:—* The queen 
was attended by her ladies to the gallery 
opposite to the altar, placed in the centre of 
the seat, and there left alone by the other 
ladies, who all retired. She was an object 
too sublime and beautiful for my dull pen 
to describe. I leave this enterprise to Mr. 
Burke. But, in his description, there is 
more of the orator than of the philosopher. 
Her dress was everything that art and wealth 
could make it. One of the maids of honor 
told me she had diamouds upon her person 
to the value of eighteen millions of livres ; 
and I always thought her majesty much be- 
holden to her dress. Mr. Burke saw her 
probably but once. I have seen her fifty 
times perhaps, and in all the varieties of her 
dresses. She had a fine complexion, indi- 
cating perfect health, and was a handsome 
woman in her face and figure. But 1 have 
seen beauties much superior, both in coun- 
tenance and form, in France, England, and 
America,” 

An engaging picture follows of one of the 
well known shows of the period, the royal 
family at supper, at which the Queen T° 
her Pst according to the Edmund Burke 
standard. “The king was the royal carver 
for himself and all his family. His majesty 
ate like a king, and made a royal supper of 
solid beef, and other things in proportion. 
The Queen took a large spoonful of soup. 
and displayed her fine person and graceful 
manners, in al looking at the com- 
pany in various parts of the hall, and order- 
ing several kinds of seasoning to be brought 
to her, by which she fitted her supper to her 
taste. hen this was accomplished, her 
majesty exhibited to the admiring spectators 
the magnificent spectacle of a great Queen 
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swallowing her royal supper in a single 
spoonful all at once. This was all perform- 
ed like perfect clock-work ; not a feature of 
her face, nor a motion of any of her 
person, especially her arm and her hand, 
could be criticised as out of order.” 





THE CAMEL HUNT.* 


Tuere is a truth of fuct and a truth of fic- 
tion. This book has neither. It bears in- 
ternal evidence of not being a record of a 
real journey ; it wants the explicit facts and 
incidents, the tangible proofs that the eye 
has seen or the ear heard. It has not the 
reality of the imagination, that vision of the 
spirit of truth which flashes upon the con- 
viction with the certainty of an instinct, It 
is a fictitious narrative of travels without 
much invention, fancy, or humor, rather an 
ambitious attempt to share in the gress 
success of the fictions of Melville and 
Mayo ; it is their punch with the spirit left 
out, a mild mixture suitable for weak heads 
and the temperance principles of New Eng- 
land, that would guage Helicon and the 
brandy cask by the same dilute standard. 

It is quite clear that the author has never 
travelled beyond the limits of Boston Com- 
mon, unless he may have had a smell! of the 
sea at Nahant, where he may have gone, 
true Boston badaud, as he is, to look at the 
Sea Serpent on one of its periodical visits 
to that resort of Boston’s prim gentility. 
The easy flow of a redundant style, the 
ready manipulation of common place, the 
abundant supply of stale jokes, old stories, 
and familiar sentiment, show the practical 
literary journeyman, but not the skilful 
master-workman. ‘The author is equal per- 
haps to the tolerable execution of a set task, 
but the conception’ of an original design is 
quite beyond his power. 

The web of the story, not being of the 
finest woof, is easily spun. Three Yankees, 
a Major Wallack, a certain Tom Eddington, 
and the author, with their wives, sail in a 
clipper brig to the coast of Africa in search 
of camels to be used in assisting the gold- 
hunters in their migration across the Aweri- 
ean continent to the mines of California. 
In consideration of his “ high soul and eagle 
eye” and his military title, the Major comes 
in for the heroism; Tom Eddington being 
well up in Joe Miller, has the humor for his 
share, and the author divides the sentiment 
of the book between himself and the ladies. 
After the usual proportion of ten-knot 
breezes, of storms with their familiar way 
of letting loose their pent-up fury and 
making timbers crack, and straining spars, 
and marshalling the battallions of clouds in 
battle array ; her the delightful, soothing, 
and sublime emotions always experienced at 
sea by authors, the usual forgetfulness of 
one’s mother tongue, and rapid initiation into 
the mysteries of starboard, larboard, bobstay, 
turning up and turning out, and other nauti- 
cal mystifications, the clipper brig, having 
breasted the elements bravely as clipper 
brigs universally do, lands the travellers at 
Mogador on the coast of Africa :— 


MOGADOR. 

“ We landed at the great gate opening into 
the fortress from the water side. There was a 
large crowd assembled to see us land, composed 
of Moors, Jews, and Ethiopians, a motley 


group. . 
“ We passed directly through the outer town 
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or fortress, and entered the main city by a se-| it. A few days after, on the desert at night 
cond massive gateway. These gates, we were ‘when we were encamped far from human habi- 
told, were closed at eight o’clock in the even- | tation, I heard a sound which impressed mo 
ing, and we must be out previously if we did | similarly. A solitary Arab passed our ten, 
not wish to remain in the city all night. urging his swift hierie to the utmost, and as he 
“TI was agreeably disappointed in the first | rushed by and disappeared in the trackless wast. 
appearance of things inside the walls. The | he sent forth a howl that seemed to come from 
city had a much newer and cleaner look than I | the very depths of a lost spirit. All the nex; 
expected. The streets are strait, but narrow. | day his image haunted me, hurrying purposeless 
The buildings are erected, mostly, in the old | and despairingly over the vast nothingness of 
Spanish style, and of two, and in some cases| the desert; and when darkness covered tho 
three stories. They are built of stone and plas- | earth, finding no confidant of his remorse(y| 
ter, — gives — my empu aspect, ant outbreaks but the night wind.” 
are for most part kept clean and bright wi . : 
whitewash. The mosques are, some of them, After crossing the desert, Wed-noon rs 
splendid specimens of archilectare, and thelr reached, and a certain Mr. Vinal is found 
high minarets with flat roofs, and a balustrade there, who is described as a hero from Bos. 
running round them where the priests officiate |, an extensive camel dealer in those 
in liew of bells, calling the inhabitants ‘to | parts; a New England hero, rather an 
prayer,’ render them exceedingly imposing. | apocryphal character, with the still more 
The square where the market is held was quite | apocryphal characteristic of giving away his 
a gay spot, surrounded by small Jew shops or | property without a consideration! that not 
stalls, where every kind of desirable comfort or | being, we believe, the usual mode of doing 
Inxury was exposed for sale. business practised by New Englanders, 
“The streets were full of people—Jews, | The travellers in the course of their journey 


Moors, Ethiopians, and here and there a lean, | hayj b f thei , 
long-limbed, swarthy Arab of the desert, half | son ° peytes scuhene ge gy vandna 


naked, glancing furtively from side to side, and | .. , : ; 
shrinking away from the too close proximity of brig emg ont be Se spay tpl a H 


the strong shut-up houses, as if he felt a restraint / 
iaoh Min lela in thoun Gale eae ae travellers along the coast, but is taken by 


already longed again for the boundless sweep of | *” English oes, OF Saaneee of being a 
ts pelery LT tee ae a ache of old | Slaver, and carried to the Isle of Sal Cape de 
women and children who cheered after us as we | Verds. Thither they follow in a vessel seen 
passed, but we saw no young women, unless, off the coast, from the Captain of which the 
indeed, those fat waddling creatures were they | information has been got. At the Isle of 
whom we noticed entering the paved court-yard | Sal the travellers make some choice ac- 
of the mosques, and drawing aside as we passed a | quaintances, and are present at a ball very 
little more of the drapery which enveloped their | much in the style of the subterranean enter- 
faces than was usual or necessary for the/tainments of the Five Points. The travel 
performance of the habitual ablution before | jers return to Mogador, ship the camels, and 
prayers. ; taking their farewell of Mogador, in a rescue 
‘ “ are of all a % were passing to and of the beautiful Ruth from the clutches of a 

© in the streets. ‘There were camels and | lustful Ethiopian, sail for Chagres. Chagres 


splendid Arab steeds, asses, mules, and oxen, | ; : . 

some with riders, others coming in from the dif- Pras mee a cera all the truth. 
ferent gateways, leading to the country, laden ulness of a diligent reader of the newspa- 
with jars and skins of water, and packs of| Pers for the last twelve months. Another 
fruits and vegetables, and others going back volume is promised—* Life on the Isthmus; 
empty. We saw nothing of the gloom usually | —“ 4 narrative, to say the least, no less inte- 
attributed to Moorish cities, and little of the | resting than the present,” says the author. 
dilapidation spoken of as their characteristic} If this book is to be set down as one of 
feature. Neither did we observe in the counte- | the responsibilities of California, we must 
nances of the people any signs of the cruelty,| conclude as the author has begun: “ Caii- 
treachery, and inhospitality we had been led to | fornia, thou hast much to answer for.” 
expect. In the bright sunshine of that pleasant 


afternoon the place was certainly as gay,and| WILLIAMS’s LECTURES ON THE LORD’s 
the people seemed as cheerful and happy as is PRAYER.* 


customary in and better lands.” 
si . Tus noblest theme of Christian exhorts- 
The travellers make a land journey across} tion, the most condensed expression of wis 
the desert, after having had at Mogador an} dom, the prayer which rises alike from little 
interview with the bashaw, and after making | child and hoary sire, the wisest and the 
the acquaintance of a Jew, about whom | simplest, the universally received summary 
there lingers something of the fustiness of | of Puristian supplication in all ages, is one 
Chatham street and old clothes, and being| which has probably employed the pen and 
introduced to a beautiful Jewess, his daugh- | yoice of every faithful teacher of God’s word 
ter Ruth, whom we present in one of the} since perhaps it first passed the lips of ils 
best passages of the book :— divine author. In the ordinary routine of 
RUTH. clerical duty Dr. Williams produced the 
“And here Ruth, the Jew’s daughter, came | work before us, the various discourses on the 
and sang to us the songs of her people. Here | separate petitions of the Lord’s prayer hav- 
she sang, the frail, beautiful daughter of a gene- | ing been delivered to his co gation prior 
ration once the favorite of heaven, accompanied | to any plans for the press. e are glad to 
by the music of the harp ; such grand old melo- | see them in book form multiplyi myriad 
dies, deep-toned and solemn, as carried our souls | fold the voice of the preacher. They will 
back to those simple, sublime, and patriarchal | he g most acceptable addition to any library, 
days, when her long-buried ancestry walked the whether of parso or wayside cottage, 
earth, and held converse with the Lord. And} nq will inerease the honored reputation 
at times she sang a wild, lawless, restless,| sained by the volumes which have preceded 
plaintive air, the most mourfil and hear: | Per ‘the: Williams writes fn the quiet ton 
breaking 1 ever heard, and in it was the story of of the student: but as one whose study 
her people’s homelessness—their wrongs—their | ©. look ’ cone blic street, and 
sorrows—but no word of hope. It was like the | Window looks out on the public ‘ 
outbarsting of a soul that remembered the heaven | 4; cctures 5 ‘ _ BR. Wil 
it had lost, but had no desire even left to revisit | tiams. pn — 
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peruses the folios of the daily sheet wet 
peed the press as well as the dust-covered 
folios of bg centuries—the varied sugges- 
tions of wo being blended by him with 
a rare felicity. 

Dr. Williams’s gy is always fresh, 
poetical, and exact. The following is ad- 
mirable :— 

“Satan and sin are as much intruders on 
God’s plans, as is the spider an unwarranted 
visitant in the king’s palace ; but as the insect 
cannot, by all her spinning and building, alter 
the architecture of the edifice which she is 
suffered for a time to infest and disfigure, so 
Satan’s malice and art are, all, kept within the 
margin and circuit of God's wise designs ; and 
the wrath—the sinful, malignant, and tempting 
wrath of man and of fiend shall praise the 
Lord, and ‘the remainder of wrath, which 
would not so subserve God’s purposes, and 
could not thus swell His praises—that residue, 
‘ will He restrain.’ ” 


And how beautiful is this passage on 
THE USES OF TEMPTATION. 


“Surely, my brethren, it is well for the be- 
liever himself that he should not escape all 
collision with temptation. It gives an energy of 
holy decision to his character—a rich and 
transparent enamel to his graces—that he has 
walked through the fiery furnaces, in the train 
and under the charge of one ‘ like unto the Son 
of Man’ And Jesus himself, how was He 
glorified —He—the Captain of our salvation, in 
bringing many sons unto glory, in being Him- 
self made perfect through sufferings. If angels 
were bidden to adore the Son of God, when the 
Father brought him into the world, methinks 
we, who are of the race of mankind—the chil- 
dren of Adam—and he, too, our common an- 
cestor, that first Adam—should especially adore 
and magnify our Lord, the Second Adam, as He 
is seen led of the Spirit, and led of the Father, 
through temptation. As our great progenitor, 
the author of the Fall, looked down from 
Heaven on his human descendant and Divine 
Redeemer, methinks the love of that parent 
transgressor, and his wondering, worshipping 
gratitude, would be chiefly excited ; as he saw 
Christ coming out of the wilderness of tempta- 
tion, pale and faint, but victorious over those 
mightiest seductions, which, in less formidable 
and less fascinating forms, had made the heart 
of Adam and Eve succumb and yield. And, 
in Christ’s closing death-grapple with the 
powers of Hell, whilst we see how much the 
body endured, as it hung betwixt heaven and 
earth, could we know now, as Christians shall 
one day know, all that the Saviour’s soul en- 
countered from Hellish suggestions, we should 
feel, that one of the brightest of the many 
crowns that gleam on His blessed brow, is that 
which commemorates Him as the Trampler 
upon Temptation. If the Hebrew prophetess 
could ery over the scattered forces of the Gen- 
tile, «O my soul, thou hast trodden down 
strength,’ what higher energy and what wealth 
of signifieance has that shout, in our Re- 
deemer’s lips, as He comes radiant and sinless, 
out of the coils of the Dragon, and with his 
vietor heel crushing the adder’s brain: ‘O my 
soul, THov hast trodden down strength’ Yea 
—Amen !—Thou crowned Deliverer !” 

The appendix to the volume contains 
among other choice extracts, two from the 
celebrated English Divine, Maurice’s Nine 

on the Lord’s Prayer, whose ex- 
cellence makes us long for the republication 
of the work in this country. 





INDIAN LEGEND—THE IRIS FOR 1852.* 
Ix a notice of Mrs. Eastman’s Dacotah in- 


oats an liluminated Souvenir for 1852. Edit- 
ee 5. Matt, LL.D. . .. Philadelphia : Lippincott, 








this Journal we expressed the hope that the 
pencil of Capt. Eastman, sparingly employed 
in that volume, might be called into requisi- 
tion in a work on a larger scale. The wish 
is gratified in the Iris for 1852, which the 
reface informs us contains the entire 
iterary and ere collections of the gifted 
pair. The illustrations are very fair exam- 
ples of the new art of lithography in colors 
and embrace imaginative designs of incidents 
in various legends, and representations of 
the marriage and other fextivals of the 
Dacotahs, and also of the chief points of 
scenic interest on the waters of the Upper 
Mississippi, near the Falls of St. Anthony. 
That of the Laughing Waters, a small 
waterfall on a ‘omit tributary to the Missis- 
sippi, a few miles below its own Fall, is 
especially beautiful. The Indian name of 
the cascade, Ha-ha-mi-ni, seems to us one of 
the most beautiful of the many beautiful 
— descriptive appellations of the same 
ind. 

Mrs. Eastman has executed her portion of 
the task with equal excellence. Her legends 
are well told, whether in verse or prose, but 
we select as a specimen of the book in pre- 
ference to any of these a sketch of an 
habitué of the purlieus of Fort Snelling, an 
amusing practitioner of the art of cheating, 


OLD JOHN, THE MEDICINE-MAN. 


“If ever ‘ life was a fitful fever, it was with | 


Old Juhn, the Medicine-Man. 

“Coming to the Fort at times when you 
would not suppose any human being would ex- 
pose himself to the elements—always laughing, 
always hungry—seating himself before the fire 
to sleep, and siarting up the moment his eyelids 
closed over his restless, twinkling eyes—talking 
for ever and singing in the same breath—trou- 
blesome and intrusive, yet always contriving to 
be of use. And useful he often was to an artist 
who was with us; for he would stand, sit, or 
lean, assuming and retaining the most painful 
attitudes, looking good-humored all the time, 
and telling of his many wonderful adventures 
and hairbreadth escapes. 

“ He came to us one day in the middle of 
winter, for the picture of the medicine-feast was 
in progress, and he had promised to show how 
the priest was to be represented, that the white 
people might know in very truth how were con- 
ducted the sacred ceremonies of the Dacotahs. 

“ While he warms himself, and eats, and 
smokes, he has as usual a great deal to say, end 
this in a half-muttered tone ; for he is a little 
drowsy from the effect of the fire on his chilled 
limbs. 

“ He takes from his head the three-cornered 
cloth hood which is worn by the men in severe 
weather, and throws his blanket a little from his 
shoulders, displaying his handsomely embroider- 
ed coat. 

“ There is the strongest odor of smoke and 
stale tobacco from his dress, and he laughs 
heartily as we throw open the doors and win- 
dows for the benefit of the fresh air. 

“ How many strange stories he has of the 
different medicine-feasts, and in each he figures 
largely. About some portions of the dance he 
is silent ; you may question him closely, but you 
get no satisfactory answer. 

“ He tells that the feast commences when 
there is no sun in the heavens; at midnight, 
when often even the moon and stars are hiding 
their light. He cannot tell white people what 
occurs then, nay, even the uninitiated Indians 
would not dare intrude themselves upon the 
scene ; only the medicine-men and women are 
allowed to be present. Neither entreaties nor 
bribes have any effect: he will not intrust to 
your keeping the solemn secret. All we may 
know of this part of it is, that the feast is given 
in honor of some departed friend 


ceremonies are taking place near where lies the 
body. A conversation is carried on with the 
dead, and food is placed near, that the spirit 
may eat. 

“« Bury my dead cut of my sight.’ This is 
not the sentiment of the Dacotah mourner. The 
mother wants her child to rest on the boughs of 
the tree, under which she has sat and lulled it to 
sleep in her arms. Here, while she works, she 
ean see its form swayed by the branches, rock- 
ed by the summer winds: its innocent spirit, ac- 
cording to her faith, must still guard the decay- 
ing frame. She feels not the separation so 
keenly, when she fancies the soul of her first- 
born is hovering round her. She steals away 
from the noisy revelling in the wigwam to weep. 
She can hardly recall the bright eye and healthy 
glow which once belonged to the lost one, but 
the suffering countenance and wasting frame are 
ever before her; and in the loud call of the 


pa with which her young child yielded up its 
ife. 

“Old John is telling of the medicine-feast. 
He shows us the medicine-bag which he uses: 
it is an otter skin, though sometimes a mink, a 
swan, or even a snake, is used, and often has he 
performed wonderful cures, or executed terrible 
vengeance, by the power of this medicine-bag. 

“ He will not say what is the medicine which 
the skin contains ; whether it is a root, or the 
leaf of a tree, a precious gum, a mineral sub- 
stance, or the bone of some animal which has 
been preserved for centuries. He says that he 
breathed into the nostrils of the dead animal, 
and thus imparted to it qualities which made it 
sacred. Thus has he often restored to life the 
dying man, and by the same power has he cast 
the spell of misfortune, disease, and even death, 
upon one he hated. This is why he is so much 
feared. 








“ Feared by all, but most by the women, Old 
John’s eyes twinkled until you could only see a 
| black line, when he told how he could frighten 
|} the women in the dance, by holding trwards 
them the skin which contained the medicine of 
his clan. 

“As if to afford him an opportunity of 
proving the truth of his statements, two or three 
squaws had just brought venison to the kitchen, 
and we sent for them to pay them, and, at the 
same time, to give them the chance of talking a 
little—a privilege of which all women are glad 
to avail themselves. 

“ The picture was half done; the medicine- 
man was to be represented juinping towards the 
women, with his dreaded medicine-bag ; and 
Old John assured us it was invariably the case 
that the person he selected from the crowd fell 
down as if in a fit. This, he insisted, was 
purely the effect of his medicine. He offered 
to prove this by exercising his prerogative as a 
medicine-man upon the women who had just 
entered the room. The women were much 
fatigued, and glad of a chance to rest. They 
little expected to see any part of a medicine- 
feast celebrated in a white man’s honse. 

“ The artist seated himself before his easel, 
and commenced sketching the figure of the 
medicine-man. Old John stoops, and holds 
the bag with both hands, as if ready to dart it 
towards some person. You wonder how he can 
retain his painful position so long a time. The 
veins in his temple swell, and his hands tremble, 
yet he does not offer to move until the sketch is 
made. Then, when told he is at liberty to sit 
down, he gives a merry, mischievous Jook to- 
wards us, and commences going round the 
room, singing with a loud voice, holding the bag 
as if about to avenge on some one present a 
long-remembered injury. 

“ The women were taken completely by sur- 
prise. From the moment Old John commenced 
his performance in earnest, they showed every 
symptom of terror, now covering their faces 








théee | with their hands, and crying ‘Bosh! Bnah” 


night-bird she often fancies she hears again the‘ 
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and again, as the medicine-man passed round 
the room, looking after him as if he were some- 
thing supernatural, instead of being a compound 
of art and wickedness. He was now going to 
embrace the opportunity that had presented itself 
to convince us of the ease with which he could 
excite the superstitious fears of these women. 
“He continued going round the room in mea- 
sured time, and it was impossible not to observe 
the increasing awe which was stealing upon the 
women. He kept perfect time to his own music, 
stopping the while, as if absorbed in the thoughts 
attendant on the celebration of a religious cere- 





mony—when suddenly he sprang towards the 
women, holding the bag close in the face of one 
of them. 

“ The woman sank to the ground: a severe | 
and stunning blow could not have had a more | 
immediate effect on her system than the terror 
into which she had been thrown. She lay on | 
the ground motionless, with her hands pressed 
over her eyes. Old John, perfectly satisfied 
with the result of his experiment, laid down his | 
medicine-bag, and seated himself on the carpet. 

“ We spoke to the woman, and endeavored to 
rouse her. For some minutes she appeared not | 
to hear ; but, after arising, she looked as pale 
and ill as if she had indeed been in the presence 
of an evil spirit ; and she was at that very time, 
for I doubt if in the Sioux or any other country | 
a more determined and hopeless reprobate could 
be found than Old John. 

“TI wondered to observe the trepidation into 
which a female of so strong and healthy a frame 
could be thrown. ‘To what could it be ascribed, 
but to the influence of an all-powerful supersti- 
tion on a mind chained by ignorance to its natu- 
ral estate of dark degradation ?” 


HISTORY OF THE CROss.* 





Txe author of this volume candidly con- 
fesses his obligations to a work by John 
Holland, published in London in 1835, enti- 
tled Cruciana. His plan, however, differs | 
from that excellent. book in being occupied | 
mainly with reflections growing out of the 

various beautiful uses of the Cross and the 

“sign of the Cross” in Catholic countries. | 
The beneficial effect of these uses and asso- | 
ciations are fully admitted and regret ex- | 
pressed at the indiscriminate condemnation | 
of much of this kind which was good with | 
much that was bad by the ascetie founders | 
of New England and its chief religious sys- | 
tems. The author's warm commendation of 
some recognition of taste and imagination as 
qualities implanted by the Deity, in religious 
affairs, will be upt to carry his readers 
farther perhaps than he wishes. The princi- 
ples, however, which he advocates are 
steadily gaining ground even in the strong- 
holds of Puritanism, the descendants of the 
iconoclasts replacing their barn-like meeting- 
houses by tasteful edifices in which Catholic 
symbolism and rich decoration contrast 
grotesquely with the coldness and frequent 
rudeness of extempore forms—if we may 
be allowed to place together words seem- 
ing!y contradictory, but whose junction ex- 
presses a truth which many will admit. 

The use of the Cross in Baptism is spoken 
of as having been used in the early church, 
and “ children were brought to the font ; the 
minister, after a solemn prayer, crossed 
them with the holy water, saying, “Receive 
the ay oe the Cross in thy forehead, in 
token that thou shalt not be ashamed to con- 
fess thy faith in Christ crucified.” Nothing 
more being said upon this the author may 
be supposed to have believed the custom to 
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have fallen into disuetude. Had he, how- 
ever, looked into a book so happily common 
as the Book of Common Prayer, he would 
have found that the beautiful and holy cus- 
tom is still observed in its primitive beauty 
by a class of Protestants whom we doubt 
not so liberal a divine as the author regards 
with respect. 

We quote the following passage as a good 
example of the writer’s earnest style, and as 
embodying one of the most curious usages 
spoken of in his volume :— 

“Tt early became a custom with Christians to 
hold the cross over the dying, that the last 
object they saw might assure them both of a 
future life and acceptance with God; and 


_many a weary soul has gently passed away in 


the supporting trust thus inspired. ‘Hold the 
cross before me that 1 may see it in dying,’ said 
Joan of Are when cruelly burnt at the stake; 
and the last word heard through the flames, was 
‘ Jesus.’ In the lone and awful crisis when the 


| present was closing and the future unfolding, 


the proud and costly things of the world were 
as dust and mockery, aad the soul was absorb- 
ed in the cross, in the priceless symbo! of salva- 
tion. The rich man turned from his treasures, 
the voluptuary from his indulgence, the states- 
man from his plots and fame, the king from his 
royal shows, the warrior from his arms and his 
enemy, in the solemn passage of the soul, and, 
clasping the cross to the pallid lips and the stif- 
fening bosom, gasped a prayer of penitence and 
trust, and died. 
«* The sword had conquered kings, 

And the spear through realms had passed, 

But the cross alone of all seen things 

Could avail them at the last.’ 


“It was not uncommon in former ages, 
when the hour of dissolution approached, to 
scatter on the floor a quantity of ashes in the 
form of a cross, upon which straw or sackcloth 
was laid as a bed for the dying person. ‘Three 
monarchs of France, and one of England, ex- 
pired upon such a bed,‘ yielding up the ghost 
with their arms com in the shape of 
the cross.’ Solemn scene! which, while it 
speaks of the ghastly king who preaches in 
all ears, ‘dust to dust, also reminds us of a 
mightier than he, who hath snatched away his 
sting and robbed him of victory. The unforta- 
nate Mary Queen of Scots, just before she 
placed her head upon the block, having kissed 
the crucifix, fixed her eyes upon it and prayed 
in these touching words: ‘Even as thy armes, 
O Jesus, was spredd here upon the crosse, so 
receive me into thy armes of mercy, and forgive 
me all my sinnes.’ 

“In this manner the cross sustained the faith 
of the dying as they sank down into the shadow 
of the dark valley; and then it was planted 
above their graves to bid the mourners be of 
good cheer, remembering their resurrection in a 
better world. One of the most significant and 
affecting sights in our modern burial grounds is 
the constantly recurring sight of the cross, sur- 
mounting alike the gilded tomb and the name- 
less hillock; a fond memento of what has 
been, a cheering prophecy of what is to be. 
The crosses thus set up over the dead were 
called mortuary crosses. Two of them, made 
of solid gold, adorned with precious stones, and 
weighing a hundred and fifty pounds each, were 
placed upon the supposed sepulehres of Peter 
and Paul—emphatically contrasting their posthu- 
mous honors with their living poverty, toil, and 
deserted martyrdom. In the defiles of the Alps, 
and among the mountain passes of Spain and 
South America, the traveller encounters thou- 
sands of these rude crosses, each oue commemo- 
rating the spot where some poor wayfarer has 
perished, either by accident, or from the bandit’s 
koife. As he passes by these frail mementoes 
of sudden mishap, or of murderous wrath, he is 
expected to breathe a silent prayer in the name 


— 
— ee, 


of Christ for the hapless victim whose fate over. 
took him there.” 


The Model Architect; containing origing| 
Designs for Cottages, Villas, Suburban Resi. 
dences, etc., accompanied by Explanations, 
Specifications, Estimates, and Elaborate Je. 
tails. By Samuel Sloan, Architect. Phila. - 
E. S. Jones & Co.—This is an elegant work, in 
large quarto size, with lithographic plates of 
similar dimensions. Its scope is well set forth 
in its comprehensive title. The designs are || 
original, embracing the Norman, Italian, Eliza- 
bethan, and various periods of Gothic, and are of 
varied range in respect to size and price. We 
think Mr. Sloan bas succeeded best, in his Ita. 
lian and Elizabethan villas ; his Gothic designs 
are in the specimens of the earlier styles, too 
sombre and heavy, while his later Tudor speci- 
men is too much cut up by windows. The 
most beautiful plate in the number before us, is 
one in colors, giving specimens of the recently 
revived encaustic tile pavement. The designs 
exhibit great variety, from the most elaborate 
Pompeiian mosaic to the simplest combination 
of colors in mathematical polygons. The 
beauty, durability, coolness, cleanliness, and 
comparative cheapness of these tiles cannot {ail 
to secure their extensive introduction in orna- 
mental archirecture. 

The multiplication of works on Rural Do- 
mestic Architecture indicates a growing taste,on 
the part of the public for country life, which is 
most gratifying. For those whose avocations 
permit, a rural residence certainly presents most 
potent attractions in health and happiness, and 
the chances of permanence, which, in our rapidly 
changing metropolis, it is in vain to expect from 
a city residence. 

This work is to consist of twenty-four num- 
bers, each containing four lithographs and four 
pages of letter-press. Three numbers are already 
published. 

My First Visit to Europe; or, Sketches of 
Society, Scenery, and Antiquities in England, 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and France. by 
Andrew Dickinson. Published for the Proprie- 
tor by George P. Putnam.—A somewhat old- 
fashioned account of a visit to Europe, begi- 
ning with the old farewell to the steamer Her- 
cules, and proceeding in a spirit emulative of 
the guide books. It has no literary pretensions, 
either of style or thought, belonging to a very 
plain class of books of travels, ‘The writer ap- 
pears to have been received with constant kind- 
ness by his numerous acknowledgments of small 
travelling services. He writes down honestly 
what occurred to him, which is an advantage 
to any book of travels. 


The Stone Mason of Saint Point: a Vil- 
lage Tale. By A. de Lamartine. Harper & 
Brothers—T his story is the second of M. La- 
martine’s Tales of the People for the People. 
The scene is in the vine growing part of France, 
and the actors are all in humble life—enduring 
the severest privations of poverty. Its interest 
is mainly pathetic, tinged throughout with the 
sentimentalism which prevails so greatly in all 
M. de Lamartine’s writings. It is a religious 
work both by the tendency of the narrative and 
the many passages inculcative of religious duty 
scattered through its pages, resignation to the 
will of Divine Providence being the key note of 
the whole. The work opens with a fine word 
painting of the natural scenery of the region 
contiguous to the Alpine peaks of Switzerland, 
and the tender and sympathetic emotions called 
forth by intercourse with nature pervade the e0- 
tire work. J 

_Sunbeams and Shadows, and Buds and 
Blossoms; or, Leaves from Aunt Nannies 
| Portfolio, By George A. Hulse. Appleton & 
Co.—This is a story in two parts, of Americao 
life at the day—of good moral tendency, 
but ealling for little comment on the score of iu- 
terest of plot or delineation of character. 
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Cuba in 18515 containing Authentic Statis- 
tics of the Population, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce of the Island for a Series of Years; 
with official and other documents in relation to 
the Revolutionary Movements of 1850 and 
1851. By Alexander Jones. Stringer & 
Townsend.—A pamphlet more valuable for its 
statistical matter than for its account of the re- 
cent disastrous venture of Lopez, the facts of 
which are only just now beginning to be visible, 
from the mass of conflicting statements, while 
this brochure was prepared in the first excite- 
ment of the news, and partakes of its hurried 
and confused character and misstatement, Mr. 
Jones is a partizan of the movement. 


Hints and Helps to Health and Happi- 
ness.—A quaint book with a quaint title by a 
quaint man is well worth noticing. “Hints 
aod Helps to Health and Happiness ; or, Long 
Life and Little Physic,” by Joex H. Ross, M.D., 
of which a handsome new edition is just pub- 
lished by Derby & Miller, of Auburn, justifies 
this compound description: and if we had the 





time to spare and pause and exhibit passages of | 
anecdote and comment, al! in a spirit of sensible | 
gossip, we are pretty confident that our readers 
would straightway have the book “ at any price.” 


A Treatise on Marine Boilers of the United | 
States. By W.H. Bartol, Engineer. Phila. : 
R. W. Barnard & Sons—This very curious 
and useful work contains charts and descriptions 
of the boilers of no less than sixty-four of our 
principal steamers ; and so much important in- 
formation is given, in so little space, that we 
should think no one interested or concerned in 
any manner with steamboats would leave the 
book unpurchased. A short but valuable essay 
upon the comparative merits of the various pa- 
tented boilers closes the book. 


A Wreath around the Cross; or, Scripture 
Truths Illustrated. By Rev. A. Morton 
Brown. Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—A work 
of the evangelical school, “ to sustain the spirit 
of devotion,” recommended in a preface by John 
Angell Jones, a sufficient guarantee of its aim 
and character. 


A Peep at our Neighbors ; the Sequel to the 
Willow Lane Budget. With lilustrations. By 
Uncle Frank, &c. Scribner.—A prettily illus- 
trated juvenile, from the pen of Franciz C. 
Woodworth, well known for his contributions 
to this department of literature. 


The Confessor ; a Historical Novel. Phila.: 
A. Hart.—An interesting and well written tale 
of the times of Charles the First. The plot is 
so constructed as to admit the introduction of 
many of the prominent personages of the day. 
Some eventful scenes in Cromwell's career, and 
the exeeution of the so-called “ Royal Martyr,” 
are well given. 


The Separation. By Eliza A. Dupuy. 
Cincinnati: J. A. & N. P. James.—Contains 
three slight tales that properly should come under 
the denomination of magazine stories. There 
is nothing in them particularly deserving of 
censure or commendation. 


Ralph Rutherford; a Nautical Romance. 
By Sir Admiral Peter Fisher. Long & Bro.— 
In despite of the unwarranted attack of enthu- 


siasm which—according to the cover—appears | 
to have afflicted the London Post, Times, and 


United Serviee Gazette, with reference to Sir 
Admiral Peter Fisher (quere, any relation to 
Salt-peter?) and his books, we scarcely think 

att’s fame to be in any serious danger of 
a0 eclipse. He was the father of this genus of 
the sea novel—and all the attempts of his imi- 
‘ators are but'as so many bum-boats in the 
wake of a first class frigate. 


Arthar Conway ; or, Scenes in the Tropics. 
By Capt. E. H. Milman. Harper & Brothers.— 





well told story, the scene of which is laid 


in the British West India Islands. The author 
—late an officer in Her Majesty's service—had 
by a long residence in this portion of the tropics 
become thoroughly conversant with the scenery, 
manners, and customs there, and his descriptions 
of them are graphic and pleasing. Captain 
Milman was well known as the author of “ The | 
Wayside Cross.” 


Siz Years Later. By Alexander Dumas. | 
Philadelphia: J. B. Peterson. Long & Bro.— 
Another link in the apparently endless chain of | 
historic romance which Dumas is forging. | 
Spirited and imaginative, of course, as are all of 
his productions, the present volume will be read | 
by his admirers with more than usual interest, 
for the very admirable description of the taking | 
of the Bastile, which it contains. 


The Childhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines. | 
Parts VIL. and VIII. Putnam.—The two last | 
numbers of Mrs. Clarke’s very graceful Shak- | 
spearian tales contain Katharine and Bianca and | 
Ophelia, the White Rose of Elsinore. The | 
marked favor with which this series has been 
received is a proof of their merit. Mr. Putnam 
has done them justice by the beautiful manner in 
which they are issued. 


Reveries of an Old Maid, embracing Im- 
portant Hints to Young Men. Dewitt & Da- 
venport.—A very neat little volume, filled with 
humorous designs—mostly from Punch. The 
important feature of the book is the well known | 
“ Capsicum House,” series to which are tacked—~— | 
by what right we know not—some quizzical 
essays by a cis-atlantic author, and the pot pourri, | 
protected by a copyright. | 


Messrs. Harper have commenced with part | 
12, the second volume of Mayhew’s London 
Labor and the London Poor. ‘The street folk, | 
with their small wares, are still on the carpet. 


Concluding Volume of the Swiss Family 
Robinson. Boston: Munroe & Francis.—The 
second volume of an excellent edition of this 
popular companion to Robinson Crusoe. It 
keeps its place, deservedly, as an established 
favorite. 


Messrs. Tallis, Willoughby & Co. (46 Vesey 
street) have issued the 13th part of Halliwell’s 
Complete Works of Shakspeare, completing the 
Merchant of Venice, and commencing As You 
Like It. Several choice ballad illustrations are 
printed in the notes to the former. Parts 42- 
45 of Tony Johannot’s Illustrated Don Quixote 
are also ready—an excellent and cheap edition 
of this great classic. Parts 18-20 of Fleet- 
wood’s Life of Christ, from the same publish- 
ers. Part 20 commences the publication of 


Jeremy Taylor’s devotional work, The Golden | 


Grove. There are two illustrations to each 
number of this work, on steel, from original 
designs by Henry Warren. T. W. & Co. have 
also ready, Part 13, Brambridge’s Scripture His- 
tory for the Young, and 37, 38 of Horne’s Il- 
lustrated History of Napoleon. 


LTT I OEE IE I OTE, 
DEATH OF MR. COOPER. 


Tue first of the pioneers of American litera- 
ture has fallen, in the death of J. Fexmmore 
Coorer, which occurred at his residence in 
Cooperstown, in this State, on Sunday after. 
noon, the 14th inst. An event like this 
carries us back over a wide range of per- 
sonal and public topics. It will resound 
through that great world of readers, in which 
Mr. Cooper has stood eminent for a quarter 
of a century, like the fall of one of their 
t old oaks of our primeval forest, which 

e American romancer has himself so often 


fete was 





described. It will be our duty of mingled 
regret and delight to dwell, at our earliest 
Opportunity, upon all that the late Mr. 


the renown of his country. This distin- 
guished death ealls up, with peculiar signifi- 
cance, the history of the literature of the 
Union, and suggests topics of vital interest, 
in an intellectual career, as regards the past, 
the present, and the future. Mr. Cooper 
was in the sixty-third year of his age. 

SO, 2 EDO RIEL A 

ASCENT OF MONT BLANC, BY ALBERT 
SMITH. 

Tue following account of this ascent is 
given by Mr. Albert Smith in a letter to the 
editor of the Times, dated from Chamouni: 


May I take the liberty of requesting a 
little space in the Times to record our suc- 
cess in the ascent of Mont Blane on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, the 12th and 13th? I 
was accompanied by three other gentlemen, 
from Christ Church, and 20 guides. We 
left Chamouni at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing on Tuesday, and got to our bivouac on 


\the glaciers at the Grands Mulets at four 


o’clock. Here we made a fire and dined, 
and at midnight started again with lanterns, 
as the moon was not up, along the Glacier 
de Tacconay, reaching the Grand Plateau 
(where the avalanche swept away Dr. 
Hamel’s party in 1820) about four o’clock in 
the morning. After a great deal of trouble 
amongst the crevasses, and having at times 
to cut each footstep in the ice with hatchets, 
we scaled the Mur de la Coté, and got to the 
summit of Mont Blane at half-past nine 
o’clock on Wednesday morning, where we 
remained half an hour in the enjoyment of a 
perfectly cloudless view. In descending we 
got back to the Grands Mulets by one 
o'clock. The most dangerous part of the 
journey now commenced, as the extreme 
heat of the day had thawed much of the 
snow on the Glacier du Bossons, which 
threatened at every step to give way beneath 
us. We were, however, all tied together 
with cords; but for this, one of our party 
would have been lost. We ultimately 
arrived in safety at Chamouni at half-past 
six o’clock in the evening, where the whole 
village turned out to meet us, and a little 
repared by M. Tairraz, of the 
Hotel de Londres, in honor of our safe re- 
turn. Guns were fired, and wine dis- 
tributed, and at night the bridge was illu- 
minated with pine branches. I believe we 
formed the largest party ever assembled to- 
gether on the summit; but the increased 
number of guides was necessary from the 
treacherous state of the snow, after the bad 
weather that has prevailed here lately. I 
should have liked to have sent youa few de- 
tails, but I feel some delicacy in intruding on 
your columns to the extent I have done. 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 


Cuamount, Aue. 14.—This quiet Alpine 
valley has for the last week been in a most 
unusual state of activity and excitement. 
About seven days ago the people learned 
that three students from the University of 
Oxford and an English author were getting 
themselves into condition for attempting the 
ascent of Mont Blane. Guides and villagers 
were at once on the qui vive, and the ad- 
venturous party were regarded with much 
interest wherever they went. On Tuesday 
morning, at seven o'clock, all the prepara- 
tions being complete, the party set out from 
the Hotel de Londres. It included Mr. 
Floyd, said to be a son of the general of that 
name, and cousin of Sir Robert Peel; Mr. 
Phillips, a third Oxford man, and Mr. Albert 





ooper achieved for his own renown, and 






Smith, with sixteen guides, sixteen porters, 
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and a number of aspirants for the post of | 
guide who attended the voyagers and their 
paid cee ford the purpose of learning their | 
route to the summit of the mountain. After 
their th ine telescopes were fixed from 
the ows of the inn, and in other places, 
to watch the progress of the toilsome as- 
cent, and poor wee thd ~ it was aoe 
the voyagers e t glacier, 
and had arrived at their nidtling plas Rie the 
night on the Grands Mulets. Yesterday 
morning, as soon as daylight afforded a 
clear view, the adventurers were again 
visible by aid of a good glass, and by twelve 
o’clock were seen making the final ascent. 
They rested on the summit for about twenty 
minutes, and then commenced their descent, 
arriving here Jast night about seven o'clock. 
The excitement during the previous twenty- 
four hours had been very great in Chamouni, 
anxious wives and parents having husbands 
and sons amongst the party up in the snows, 
and the interest being by no means diminish- 
ed by the fact that Sir Robert Peel (who 
had arrived here after the departure of his 
relative for the ascent) invited nearly all the 
men remaining in the village, about sixty in 
number, to an entertainment provided at an 
auberge, where they were supplied with wine 
and other popular liquids in which to drink 
“the health of the Englishmen who were 
sleeping on Mont Blanc.” This ceremony 
was performed very zealously, and repeated 
in the most willing manner again and again 
till long after midnight. When in the even- 
ing the party from Mont Blane approached 
the village, nearly all the inhabitants assem- 
bled to meet them. Guns were fired in 

uick succession; the harps and fiddles of 
the valley were in requisition, and a sort of 
half comical, half triumphal scene ensued. 
The travellers and guides looked very jaded 
and sun-scorched, and had very bloodshot 
eyes and rather dilapidated costumes, but, in 
other respects, seemed to be in tolerable 
condition, This successful ascent by four 
Englishmen turns the seale of numbers in 
favor of the English; the French tourists 
having been hitherto accustomed to point 
with satisfaction to the fact that more of 
their countrymen than of ours had succeeded 
in reaching the top of the king of the Alps. 
The present forms the 25th ascent—the first 
dating in 1787. The cost, as well as the 
labor and danger of these daring excursions, 
is very great. The talk of the village de- 
clares that the ascent will cost the party of 
four travellers fully £150. 


ANOTHER ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 

It appears that another ascent of Mont 
Blane was made on the same day on which 
Messrs Weat, Floyd, and A, Smith ascend- 
ed, Another Englishman, Mr. Vansittart, 


started with three guides two hours after 
the other party, and, after a fatiguing journey, 
reached at sunset the Grands Mulets, where 


he bivouacked till midnight, when he again 
started, and arrived at the summit about nine 
o’clock inthe morning. He returned safely 
to Chamouni in the evening. 





SPARKS FROM THE ENGINE. 
AN AUGUST SKETCH FROM THE HUDSON RIVER 
RAILWAY. 
From the New York te ee the New 
' Orleans Bulletin.) ¥. 


I came down this morning from Fishkill 
Highlands (where I had spent Sunday), in 
the last car of a train of ten cars with five 





fine sight when leaning from the window at 
a bold curve in the road, to see the whole 
length of the train as it dashed along “ with 
a shriek, and a roar, and a rattle.” 

May I add a zest to your “ scissors” in 
its travels to-day, over confined space, by 
indulging in the harmless imagination that 
you were my fellow nger! You arose 
the night-before-beagy sh k 
the night-before- owers were kissing 
the mountains of the Hudson Highlands a 
graceful adieu. Far away over a rolling 
country the atmosphere was as clear as it 
ever can be, and fragrant with harvest in- 
cense to nature. You took a hearty break- 
fast by stop watches (for car’ now-a-days 
run to the minute). You discussed a bit of 
lamb chop browned on one side, with a 
spoonful of potatoes sliced and stewed in 
buttermilk and parsley ; also a proached egg 
and two stale rolls; also a bowl of peaches 
and milk (the peaches coming from the tree 
and the milk from the cow when you came 
from your bed): and a tumbler of spring 
water, 35 deg. cold Fahrenheit. You walk 
leisurely half a mile to the depot opposite the 
city of Newburg, whose buildings piled on 


, just as the clouds of | right. 






again, just in time to cateh a glimpse of love- 
ly “ Under Cliffe,” the seat of Gen. Morris, 
the “ Household Poet of our land” (we shai 
see the glorious bard-owner at the next sta. 
tion, perhaps). Apast a headland under the 
shadow of Crow Nest. Thus down upon 
the village of Cold Spring, imprisoned in , 
valley between two mountains. You were 
Look from the window as we near 
the station—there is General Morris talkin 
glibly to Governeur Kemble, of the Mam. 
moth Iron Foy hard by; how the 
hearty laughter of the two stirreth up the 
mountain echoes all about. Here they come 
into our car—* General M., Colonel S —two 
warm hearts from North and South.” What 
you say who can tell? for away we go 
“with a shriek, and a roar, and a rattle” 
which drowns almost thought itself. You 
ee behind the classic “Chureh of Our 
y” which fronts the river, through a 
series of rocky cuts ; through another dismal 
tunnel, and the brakes slide On upon the 
wheels. “Garrisons,” shouts the conductor 
—and you look without. A crowd of fifty, 
“Why, where are they from—I see no 
houses about?” Then throw your eyes 





the sides of steep hills reflected back the 
sunlight with the effect of a series of huge 
coneave mizrors. You shook hands with 
Judge Betts and his sons, just over from 
their country seat near Newburg. You had 
time for a hurried glance at some pretty 
faces in the ladies’ room of the station, when 
the inexorable whistle of the locomotive 
summoned you to place. You were sixty 
miles from New York and the cars had run 
but fifteen miles from starting; yet here 
were ten cars, four of which were already 
filled, for the air is cool and bracing, and the 
ground is moist with drops, so that there is 
no choice of sides to the cars. Whata 
waste of strength; why do you want ten 
cars, Mr, Unreducting Somebody, to the con- 
ductor, who looks from his eyes as Father 
Ritchie used to when he wrote nous verrons. 
You take your seat in the last car, which 
gives you an opportunity to study land- 
scapes as you run away from them—the 
background of the .country pictures, and 
where (nine cars being ahead) there is less 
danger of your breakfast being damaged by 
a collision. 

There is another shriek from the whistle 
as the conductor waves his handkerchief, 
and away you go “ with a shriek, and a roar, 
and a rattle,” through a deep cut of rock 
ninety feet high apast Denning’s Point; 
over a causeway which has spoiled the love- 
liest mouth of the loveliest ereek in New 
York State; down upon Breakneck Hill, 
with a speed which threatens to show the 
reason why the Hill received its name. 
Throwing your eye over your right shoulder, 
you see Polopol’s Island ; and in the shadow 
of the Island the new steamer Henry Clay, 
which left the same starting-place of the 
ears a half an hour before them. Around 
the turn we go, island and steamboat far out 
of sight, as a curl of scornful vapor blows 
over toward them. The sun is powdering 
Butter Hill across the stream (poor Butter 
Hill, that three years lost its cedar and 
‘weenie hair by fire, just as Peter Parley 
urned his wig in reading travels; poor But- 
ter Hill, which is just getting a new crop by 
a process of hair-fluid which only nature 
prepares). Under a tunnel, where the 
shrieks of the locomotive sound through the 
dismal darkness like the infuriate noise of a 





hundred passengers. Believe me, it was a 





band of demons. Out into the sunlight 





across the river, but be sure to bring them 
Fe: again, for they'll be wanted forty miles 
jas yet! There’s Rider’s West Point Mines, 
|two miles over your right shoulder, and 
_Cozzens’ Hotel straight before, three miles 
below ; it is from these this crowd of fifty 
comes—there’s an ounce of poetry yet left 
in the head of the most stupid tourist among 
them. Such is thy effect, oh! classie ground 
and glowing landscapes of West Point. 
How the fifty hurry to their seats, filling car 
No. 5 at once; they needs must hurry, for 
the steam-god shrieks his petulance at the 
delay ; and away we go, with a shriek, and a 
roar, and a rattle. Fifteen miles to Peekskill 
yet, and bold curves at every mountain-wile. 
othing but rock and trees and clouds and 
river to be seen, as on we dash or swing 
around the curves, to the eye-shutting of nerv- 
ous old ladies, and the seat-clutchings of nerv- 
ous old men, until finally the boldest curve of 
all over a bridge in Peekskill bay, brings us 
to the village. Wood and water for the 
hungry and thirsting monster of steam! A 
dozen hands at the ery are being plied to 
feed him ; don’t you hear the water gurgling 
from the cistern far away, and don’t you 
hear the bits of piling fuel falling in the 
iron boxes on before?» Two more ears full 
—cars six and seven, “ We’re at sixes and 
sevens,” cries the joking poet-general at 
your side. No time for laughing—for away 
we go again, with a shriek, and a roar, and 4 
rattle, down upon the river side in, then 
into the heart of the country for a bit, under 
protection of the Point Verplank ; then upon 
the river just in time to see the opening of 
Haverstraw Bay. Haverstraw village itself 
is worth your study; sharply look at the 
little white cottages which sprinkle yonder 
uiet valley over the river, with a range of 
rowning mountain headland, shutting out 
the richer landscape far away behind. A 
moment’s stop to greet the ferry boat which 
links said vi a hy the city. Years ago 
they had a city boat, but now! More pas 
sengers—car number eight is full, “Stop, 
stop.” “Whose voice?” Go on, with 4 
shriek, and a roar, and arattle, only a miserly 
farmer who wished to save a shilling of fer- 
ryage by paddling his own little skiff across. 
e is 59 seconds too late. He waves his 
asl waves his hat; he stamps his feet, 
—. What he next does, others may 
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know, for you are far away around a curve. 
You look upon the “ Devil’s Elbow” over 
the way. Its shadow falleth —s on the 
sat its base; a fearful pile of moun- 

tain rock it is: no fish within its neighbor- 
ing waters, so they say. No fearful place like 
that though, surely. See, within its very 
crook a slum cottage with a smiling 
orchard at its side. Thank you for mention- 
ing it; my memory recalls some pretty love 
scenes and gone, within those cottage 
walis,and by that orchard’s smiling shades. 
But why recall it; both the actors are 
estrayed and far away. Let the rememb- 


rance sleep as sleep the twilight shadows b 


around it every night! While we are think- 
ing of it: here we are going through the eye 
of needle-like Point of Dr. Underhill’s, to 
which the railroad proves a profitable thread 
when grapes are ripe: over the causeway 


too of Croton river—spoiled, alas, of all its’ 
beauty now. Apart, the beautiful grounds | 


of Gen. Sandford: and see the General’s 
veteran servant “Sam”—a negro, once a 
slave, who, slave-like, will not leave his 
master’s household—although free, and free 
a thousand times again—is fishing by the 
culvert way for Massa’s supper after the last 
up-train goes by! Apast the villa of Dr. 


Brandreth and his factories of pills (“ Oh, 


scammony and gamboy,” as old Ollapod 
would say). Down upon the Sing Sing 
Station. What a dirty little place, you say, 


and you are right. But walk upon the hill, | 
and there’s the landscape which is antidote 


—so artist Robert Havell says (who lives 
hard by to it). Another car full. More 
shrieks, and roars, and rattles. Down upon 
the prison of the State. Little boxes on 


the hill and by the river side, in front of) 


which are men with musket, bayonet, and 


ball, to shoot the first poor convict who shall | 


try to eseape. The buildings look as drear- 
ily as prison walls should look. Underneath 
the work-shops you are plunged through 


archway tunnels in the midst of sparks and | 


smoke, and damp and dust. Eight hundred 
men above have thought of yon old iron 
monster as you plunged along ; but did not, 
under keeper eyes, dare to stop to think how 
well it were for them if that same monster 
had but killed them years before: so sweet 
is liberty when even weighed with life! 
While you are thinking of the poor pri- 
soners, you are passing the villas of Commo- 
dore Perry, the family of Slidell Mackenzie, 
General Webb, elose upon Tarrytown—the 
region of Sleepy Hollow, made classical by 
the pen of ashington Irving, who from 
the height of Sunnyside, a mile beyond, is 
very likely watehing your approach from his 
shaded baleony ; whine. be ps, he is cosily 
chatting with his neighbor “ Paulding.” The 
cars stop with a running fire of pitches 
down the train, which startles the gravity of 
all from its eentre, and lands one little Miss 
in the lap of an old bachelor. Tarrytown! 


But there is little tarry. General Webb has Miss Catuarme H aves, the celebrated 


just had time to stump inte his car and nod 

to those whe-still ned at him; and away we 

with a shriek, and a roar, and a rattle! 

0 Dearman’s (a forlorn looking place, 
where a farm was split up by 


lators into pawn is See and now looks like | 


4 spot accursed barrenness), where we 
take ap Mr. Mayor Kingsland, who has 


tionary times of yore, lived hereabouts, and 
had a ferry, which, taking its name from 
him, also e so reads a prosy 
neighbor at your elbow from the guide book, 
as long as the whistle and rattle will allow ; 
the rest, alas, you lose! Next you rattle 
through “ Hastings.” Two houses, and a 
store upon the hill—a “ spirit” shop by the 
station—a wood pile and a hog-pen—is this 
'a town? I cannot answer. Ask Judge 
| Edmonds there, our learned Chief Justice, 
| who has just gone in the baggage car to 
| read the morning paper, copies of which the 
| boy (who came upon the train which rattled 








y so fast some miles beyond, you esi 
_ knew it was in motion) is peddling throug 
the train. You rattle on through Yonkers, 
without noticing the stoppage, and without 
a thought of Dr. Dellinger and his famous lini- 
ment, which hailsits birthplace here in yonder 
mammoth factory, and without a care for who 
gets on or who gets off, so deeply fixed are 
_ your eyes upon the palisades opposite, “ rock 
ribbed and ancient as the sun.” What man 
with half a heart in travelling by them ever 
palled his gaze upon those towering rocks 
which bound the northeast Jersey line, 
_as if to keep the wretched inhabitants from 
escaping into other and more congenial 
States. You gaze, and gaze—you get into 
a reverie—you dream! And well you may, 
for at the rate of a mile in a minute and a 
half you rattle upon Gotham. Scents of 
boiling bones, and of burnt gunpowder from 
the rock-blasts all along the line, and of soap 
vats, and of Irish household filth, and of 
musty fruit mixture, composed of melons, 
peaches, pears, and corn, decaying in a thou- 
sand gutters. 
A stop. Bless your sleepy eyes, you're 

far in town. “This way. A stage.” 

“ Here, Colonel, this way—” 
| The illusion vanishes. You're miles 
| away, and I’m a solitary trudger on the city 

flags once more. 
How do you like the picture in its hurried 
setting? Is it dull and clay’y; is it bright 
'and glowing to your August worn fancies, 
as it should be? “So much for country,” 
‘say you: “now for city; what's the 
| news ?””’ 





THE DRAMA. 


| 


_Turspay Evenixe of the present week was 
appointed for the first appearance of Madame 
| Anna Tuition in America, Niblo’s favorite 
|Garden, with its quiet audiences of all 
‘elasses, was selected for the event: with 
Mr. Hupsox, the popular Irish comedian, as 
her assistant. From the high reputation for 
talent as vocalist and actress which Madame 
-Thillon brings with her, we cannot doubt 
that she will achieve a brilliant success. 
With Mr. Hudson’s merits (of the first kind 
in their particular direction) we are already 
_ aequainted. 

vocalist, was among the passengers by the 
“ Pacific,” and will make her first appear- 


ance before the American public on the 23d 


inst. 


Miss Lavra Appisox, whose persona- 
tions of the loftiest réles of Shakspeare 
have been so successful in London, also 


ridden from his villa, a mile or so away. atrived on Sunday last on a visit to this 
His face is shining with the oil of good na- | country. 

ture. Just the man for Mayor you say, and Miss Cvsaman—with renewed strength 
while yes thinking over it you are close from her long visit in the West—will ap- 
Upon Ferry. “Dobb, in the revolu-| pear next week, or the week after; we have 





not heard at what house, but she will receive 
a warm welcome, be it where it may. 


Of the new posthumous play of Batzac, 
presented for the first time at the Gymnase 
Theatre, Paris, at the close of the last 
month, we have the following account in 
the correspondence of the Literary Gazette: 
“ Notwithstanding the European reputation 
which Honoré de Balzac gained by his mar- 
vellous romances, he was always profoundly 
convinced that he had completely mistaken 
his vocation in becoming a novel writer, and 
that Nature had intended him either for a 
great statesman or a great dramatist. Not 
having had the opportunity of trying his 
hand at the government of a nation, it is 
just possible, though perhaps not at all pro- 
bable, that, as times went, he might have 
made a tolerable minister; but certainly 
there was little or no reason to suppose that 
he could ever have become a good dramatist, 
for he did write plays, and they were one 
and all wretched failures. Still the jovial 
fellow never could be persuaded that his 
undoubted genius was better adapted to the 
novel than the stage; and he went to his 
grave lamenting that in him France had lost 
a second Moliére, or—another Richelieu, 
If, however, he had been present at the 
Gymnase Theatre on Saturday evening, how 
triumphantly would he have exclaimed, ‘I 
told you so! I knew that I was a drama- 
tist ’ for one of the three or four plays left 
by him in manuscript was performed amidst 
the hearty applause of an unusually large 
emery of the literary fraternity, and of a 
house thickly crowded. And the suecess 
was fairly won; the piece being well con- 
structed, full of dramatic incident, sparkling 
with wit, and one of the severe slashing 
satires which he alone of contemporary 
authors could perpetrate.” 





VARIETIES. 

Napoueon In Eicnteen Hunprep anv Fovur- 
TEEN.—The empire had made him old before his 
time. Gratified ambition, satiated pride, the de- 
lights of a palace, a luxurious table, a voluptu- 
ous couch, youthful wives, complaisant mis- 
tresses, long vigils, sleepless nights, divided be- 
tween labor and festive pleasure, the habit of 
constant riding which made him corpulent—all 
tended to deaden his limbs and enervate his 
faculties. An early obesity overloaded him with 
flesh. His cheeks, formerly streaked with mus- 
cles and hollowed by the working of genius, 
were broad, full, and overhanging, like those of 
Otho in the Roman medals of the empire. An 
excegs of bile mingling with the blood gave a 
yellow tint to the skin, which at a distance look- 
ed like a varnish of pale gold on his counte- 
nance. His lips still preserved their Grecian 
outline and steady grace, passing easily from a 
smile to a menace. His solid bony chin formed 
an appropriate base for his features. His nose 
was but aline,thin and transparent. The pale- 
ness of his cheeks gave greater brilliancy to the 
blue of his eyes. His look was searching, un- 
steady as a wavering flame—an emblem of in- 
quietude. His forehead seemed to have widened, 
from the seantiness of his thin black hair, which 
was falling from the moisture of continual 
thought. It might be said that his head, natu- 
rally small, had increased in size to give ample 
scope between his temples for the machinery 
and combinations of a mind, every thought of 
which was an empire. The map of the world 
seemed to have been encrusted on the orb of that 
reflective head. But it was beginning to yield ; 
and he inclined it often on his breast, while 
crossing his arms like Frederick I1—an attitude 
and gesture which he appeared to affect. Un- 
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able any longer to seduce his courtiers and his the “Botanie Garden,” and the “Temple of 
soldiers by the charm of youth, it was evident | Nature,” was neither cool-headed nor cold- 
he wished to fascinate them by the rough, pen- hearted. Having graduated in Medicine at 
sive, and disdainful character of himself—of his | Edinburgh, he practised at Litchfield, where he 
model in his latter days. He moulded himself,’ married a Miss Howard ; after which his house 
as it were, into the statue of reflection, before his beeame the resort of the literary and scientific 
troops, who gave him the nickname of Father | men of the place, ineluding Thomas Day, the 
Thoughtful. He assumed the posé of destiny. author of “ Sandford and Merton,” and the sub- 
Something rough, rade, and savage in his move- | sequently famous James Watt. 
ments, revealed his suuthern and insular origin.| Dr. Darwin anticipated the Temperance Re- 
The man of the Mediterranean broke out con- | form, condemning wine and spirits, and preach- 
stantly through the Frenchman. His nature, ing up abstinence as the great antidote to dis- 
too great and too powerful for the part he had ease. The pledge, however, was not in’ use 
to play, overflowed on all occasions. He bore then; and he sometimes, in practice, violated 
no resemblance to any of the men around him. his own prescription. One day, after an excur- 
Superior and altogether different, he was an off- sion by water, on returning he plunged into the 
spring of the sun, of the sea, and of the battle- water, and being an excellent swimmer, kept 
field—out of his element even in his own palace, ahead of the boat; his friends in vain urging 
and a stranger even in his own empire. Such him to return. They saw no more of him till 
was at this period the profile, the bust, and the they found him in the middle of the market- 
external physiognomy of Napoleon.—Lamar- | place, haranguing an astonished crowd on the 
tine’s History of the Restoration. jsalubrious influence of pure air. It was with 
Picea. am theasinets \Eemaicitiaiedie Meum | difficulty that he was induced to admit that it 


Madrid, of the Ist Aug., say, “ A robber band, | “** high time to make that change in his 
led by Zamarilla, was attacked on the 24th by | “PP arel required by having so long exchanged 
a detachment of civil guards, in the district of the a te Mite 9 wae ee for 
Yunquera, province of Malaga. Three of the | 2%°% th, ss Of his ie ne: hads 4 ithfully 
robbers were killed, thirteen horses captured, and sia 5 of his eulogy, he had not faithfully 
a person of property, whom they had siezed and | *@7ere@- . , 

detained for ransom, demanding 3,000 dollars acme had lost his first me when Mrs. snarl 
from him, was set at liberty. One of the civil burn aa ae ~— od children Th a = 
guards was killed in the affray. At Figueras, | “°° they having swallowed poison. The doc- 
on the 24th, while a salute was being fired in pn persuaded the mother to remain with them 
honor of Queeu Christina’s saint’s day, one of = — — Po mgd Nr cen we 
the cannon exploded and two artillerymen were bh ow ) = “8 ne - 6 thi ARS tq; thie 
terribly mutilated, and were not expected to live. | 2®™*° i. The nanE ce Tne SEARS petees 
A cura, named Don Francisco Gasion, was | ¥#*: probably, & jealous old nen, and showed 
murdered, together with his servant girl, at Oril- | °° little hospitality as to decline offering a bed to 
lares, a smal] village in the province of Bargos, | the phy ra, D nag pone the rs 8 ah 
by a gang of robbers, one of whom got down | ®e planted opposite the window of Mrs. Pole ; 
the chimney and opened the door to the rest. | observing with a restless eye, the motions of the 
They despatched the cura at once, and obliged | lights, and paraphrasing the famous sonnet of 
the girl to show them where there was anything | Petrarch, on the dream which predicted to him 
that they could carry off, giving her seventeen | the death of Laura. Luckily, his Laura did not 
stabs altogether. ‘They then set the house on | die, and he was not ae like 4 a of 
fire and made off. Five persons have been | Vaucluse to the eternal mortification of platonic 


taken up on suspicion, which appears to be well | passion. Old Mr. Pole condemned his wife to 


grounded, of being implicated in this crime. A | widowhood ; but Darwin rescued her and they 


gang of thieves, on a large scale, has just been | removed to Derby.—Courier and Enquirer. 
discovered at Burgos, and eight of them appre-| Watxinec Tuunpver’s Rain RecuraTor 
hended ; and two policemen have been dismiss- | (from Minnesota—Indians, &c.].—Hon. Elisha 
ed, it having been proved that their wives were | Ely, of this place, who has just returned from a 
implicated ; and it was said that two murders | trip “ out West,” gives a most flattering account 
committed some time back would be brought! of this newly occupied territory. The air is 
home to this gang. I perceive that some one pure and bracing, and the soil most productive 
has been hoaxing the Patrie about a flying | as well as easily tilled. The Judge was at St. 
Spaniard. Flying pigeons are, certainly, not) Anthony during the pendency of the negotia- 
quite such a rarity ; nevertheless, the inhabitants | tions with the Indians. Those negotiations 
of Saragossa who happened to be up at half) have terminated in the execution of a treaty by 
past four, a.m., were rather astonished at seeing | which the title to the lands passes to the United 
ninety-three carrier-pigeons, belonging to a com- | States. It is expected that a new impulse will 
pany at Liege, set off at once from the prome- | be given to the settlement of this interesting 
nade of Santa Engracia. Their wings had region of our widening country. 

been stamped with the seal of the civil gover-| Our readers are probably aware the frequent 
nor. The greater part of them immediately showers with which we have been visited during 
rose to a great height, and proceeded in the direc- the season, have been but the seattering, outside 
tion intended. They were expected to enter drops of the continuous tempest which has been 
France by half past six, and to reach Liege by pouring down upon the north-western country. 
one or two, p.m., on the following day. A pre-| The Indians have a great fear of thunder, and 
mium of 20,000 reals was to be given for the | the region of the treaty ground is described by 
first pigeon that arrived. A certificate was the Editor of The Pioneer as “ the pivot of 
given of the hour and manner in which the pro- | tempests.” Rain and storms were frequent and 
ceedings took place. I believe I mentioned | terrible. The Indians in the eamp were very 
some time since that an English company pro- | much exercised upon the subject, and finally re- 
posed to make the Alicant Railway. The pro-| solved to take the weather in hand. They fol- 
position is to make the line with branehes to| jowed the example of white men, who, in all 
Valencia and Carthagena. The parties would emergencies, call a meeting and make or hear 
be content with the guarantee of six per cent. | speeches. The following admirable speech was 
sinking fund; but then they require a special! made by Walking Thunder, and indicates the 
guarantee, such as the quicksilver or other | antidote which he proposed for their meteorolo- 
branch of the revenue, to be assigned to the ne- | gical grievances: 

cessary amount.” — Morning Chronicle. “This high water is unusual. The Great 


Tue Patace or Snow.—Coleridge compares | Spirit does not smile. He growls atus. Some- 
Darwin’s poetry to a palacé of snow—sparkling, | thing does not suit him. Our corn fields, where 
but cold and ephemeral. But the author of| are they? Our young men cannot hant. The 
« Zoonomia,” and the “ Loves of the Plants,” | powder in our rifles is wet. It will not barn. 








We kill no game ; nothing. Our Great Father 
gives us little beef and little corn, since we 
come to the treaty. But we are poor, very 
poor. Our ribs may be counted like the poles 
of a lodge-frame, through the skin. Corn wil 
not grow without sunshine, and if we hays 
nothing to eat, we must starve. Our horses ara 
thin. We thought they could run some; but 
even Shasta Wasta’s (Mr. Tyler’s) horse can 
outrun our buffalo nag. Our dogs are lean, very 
lean. They are too poor to bark. They how! 
a little sometimes, but very feebly. We are 
glad our Father came up here with a little corn 
and a little beef, and it may be a few slices of 
pork for us to eat. We were very hungry, and 
we are yet.—The Red Man is always hungry, 
The white young men are fat. They look very 
sleek and greasy. The reason is that the Great 
Spirit gives them more food. We do not like 
so much rain; it is more than there is any use 
of. {Ho! ho!} Our tents are soaked with 
water. It pains us to have our women loaded 
down with wet baggage when we travel. We 
cannot bear it. It may be the steamboats drove 
this flood up the river when they came. The 
boats brought up a little corn and a little beef, 
and it may be a slice of pork. They are wel- 
come. [Ho! ho!] 

“ Our lodges are peaked ; our Great Father's 
tents are not peaked, the Great Spirit rains on 
both. But there is too muel thunder and rain 
and sharp lightning. We want more beef and 
less thunder. ‘They say the Great Thunder Bird 
has dashed his wing upon the head of the Blue 
Earth river, and broken open a fountain, out of 
which this freshet eomes. It was whispered to 
me in a dream, that we ought to have a round 
dance this afiernoon [ho! Ho! ho!} It may 
save us much thunder, lightning, and rain. If 
our Great Father wants to buy our land, we will 
talk with him about it at a proper time. Our 
Great Father has several cattle left yet. There 
is no hurry. Beef is good for the Red Man ; but 
cookoosk (pork) is not very. If our Great 
Father’s children’ think so much of cookoosk, 
why do they not eat it instead of beef? Proba- 
bly, because like whiskey, they think beef is not 
wholesome forus[Ho! ho! ho!} We wiil a- 
tend the round dance this afternoon, and try to 
allay the storm and appease the Evil Spint. 
The wing of the Thunder Bird must be broken” 
{[Ho! ho! ho!}—Alleganian (Mich.), 15th. 








PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Messrs. Rozert Carter & Broruers have 
in press a work by Jonathan Edwards, which 
has never been published, entitled “ Discourses 
on Christian Love.” The Independent says 
this work by the elder President Edwards “ is to 
be edited from the original MS. by Rev. Tryoo 
Edwards, D.D., of New London, Conn., and 
will consist of sixteen lectures on the thirteenth 
chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians. 
The subjects treated are as follows: ‘ Charity or 
Christian love 7 ‘ the sum of all that is distin- 
guishing in Christian character ; ‘ al! that can be 
done or saffered in vain without charity } ‘ Cha- 
rity, long suffering ; ‘ kind ? * opposed to envy ; 
‘humble ? ‘unselfish ? ‘not easily provoked ; 
‘ not censorious 7 ‘ rejoices in truth and holi- 
ness ; ‘ enduring all for the sake of duty ;’ ‘ con- 
nected with all other graces; ‘never failing ; 
‘Heaven, a world of Love, &c., &c. The 
work is marked throughout by that strong and 
clear thought, and that thorough knowledge of 
human nature which characterize the best o! the 
published writings of this distinguished divine, 
and is likely at once to take rank with his im- 
mortal works on the ‘ Will,’ and on the ‘ Affec- 
tions, being as eminently practical as the first 's 
metaphysical and the second experimental. 
From the name of its author, and the fact that 
it has never before been published, it will be 
likely to have a wide cireulation.” 





Furthermore in press by this house are -— 
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Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity ; de- 
livered before the University of Virginia, by 
Drs. Breckenridge, Rice, Alexander, McGill, 
Plumer, and many others, 8vo. Olive Leaves, 
a beautiful juvenile volume, by Mrs. Sigourney, 
illustrated, 16mo. Jamie Gordon ; or the 
Orphan. Blossoms of Childhood, by the Author 
of “The Broken Bud.” Life of a Vagrant, 
written by himself (nearly ready). The Rain- 
bow in the North; a short Account of the 
First Establishment of Christianity in Rupert's 
Land, 16mo., illustrated (nearly ready). 


Messrs. Harper & Broruers have completed 
an arran with the Messrs. Chambers, of 
Edinburgh, for the publication in this country of 
«The Life and Works of Robert Burns,” two 





volumes of which have already appeared in Ed- 
i new edition will be carefully re- 


vised and contain) numerous additions by the | notes by Judge Perkins of the Massachusetts |“ Rifle-Rangers.” 


author. The Messrs. Chambers devote a share | 


Mr. Dodd has just published an Exposition of 
the Apocalypse—in a series of discourses, by 
Rev. Thomas Wickes. A Summary of the 
Scientific, Moral, and Religious Progress of the 
first half of the 19th century, by Robert Baird, 
D.D., entitled the Christian Retrospect, &c. A 
second edition of Dr. Spring’s First Things—a 
series of Lectures on the great Facts and Moral 
Lessons first revealed to Mankind, in 2 volumes 


12mo. The Tenth Thousand of a Pastor's! 


Sketches, by Ichabod S. Spencer, D.D. ; and a 
new and improved edition of Cruden’s Concord- 
ance. 


Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, of Springfield, 








are several English reprints. 6 and 7. John 
Angell James’s Wreath Around the Cross,” and 
“Chureh Member's Guide” (edited by Dr. 
Choules) ; and 8. The Seventh Thousand of his 
“Church in Earnest” 9. Guyot’s Mural Map 
of the World: the first of a series of elegant 
colored Maps, exhibiting the Physical Pheno- 
mena of the Globe ; projected on a large scale, 
7 by 44 feet, printed in three colors, and intend- 
ed to be suspended in the Recitation Room, by 
Arnold Guyot. 10. Chambers’s edition of La- 
martine’s 'T'ravelsin the East. 10. Dr. Hague’s 
Discourse on the Life and Character of Judson. 





12. Hugh Miller’s Foot Print of the Creator, 


Mass., have recently put forth new editions of | with Memoir by Agassiz—a new edition with a 


two valuable Law Books—* Sugden on Ven- 
dors,” a work of established reputation, from the 
last English edition, and with very full American 


Bench; and “Chitty on Contracts.” They 


full length Portrait. 

Dewrrr & Davenport have in press an ex- 
, cellent work by Thos. Mayne Reid, entitled the 
Also a clever work, the 
| Sequel to “ Wacousta,” under the title of « Ma- 


j 


of the profits of the work to Mrs. Begg, the | have published in the Boston Transcript, No. 241 | tilda Montgomerie ; or, the Prophecy Fulfilled ;” 


surviving sister of Burns, and her daughters. — 


of this paper, &c., a reply to the minority report 


they are also hard at work upon Greeley’s 


Harper & Brothers have nearly ready: Vol. I. | to the New York Senate, relative to Webster's |“ Glances at Europe,” which, judging by the 
. of Lamartine’s History of the Restoration of Quarto Dictionary, in which they give the whole | orders already received, is likely to have an ex- 


Monarchy in France—being a Sequel to the 
“Girondists.”. The Rule and Misrule of the | 
English in America, by Judge Haliburton, au- 


z : ” | have in press from the early sheets received | 
thor of “Sam Slick, the Clockmaker,” &c. er the author, “ Carlyle’s Life of John Ster- 
| ing.” 


Isaac Taylor's “ Wesley and Methodism.” 
Springer’s “Forest Life and Forest Trees,” | 
with Illustrations. (Interesting extracts from 
the latter work appeared in the September No. 
of the “ New Monthly.”) The Nile Boat ; or 
Glimpses of the Land of Egypt, by Bartlett, | 
illustrated with over fifty Engravings. Dray- | 
ton: a Story of American Lite, said to be writ- 
ten by Thomas H. Shreve, Esq., for the last ten 


or twelve years one of the editors of the Louis- | published early this season by Messrs. Phillips, 


ville Daily Journal, and for twenty years well 
and most favorably known by frequent and ele- 
gant contributions to Western literature. The — 
new historical romance by Mrs. Maberly, enti- | 
tled “The Lady and the Priest,” will also | 
shortly be issued from the press of H. & B. 


Messts. Ros Locxwoop & Son, Broadway, | 
have lately published catalogues of the French, 
Italian, and Portuguese books, imported and for 
saleby them. A catalogue of their Spanish books | 
is just out, containing a collection of Spanish 
authors, ancient and modern, equalled nowheres 
else in this country, of Baudry’s editions, and 
many others—Cooper’s Novels, Chateaubriand’s, 
Lamartine’s, and Hugo’s works ; Geographies, 
Histories of the United States, &c., Dictiona- 
ries, Ticknor’s “ Spanish Literature,” seventy of 
Scott’s novels, and Thiers’s French Revolution 
read oddly — in Spanish, beside Quevedo, 
Cervantes, De Solis, Don Mariano de Larra 
(Figaro), Lope de Vega, Ochoa, &c. All these 
catalogues may be had gratis on application. 


Mr. Sewett has issued a prospectus to re- 
print the Illustrated Testament, by Ingram | 
Cobbin. It will be issued in twelve monthly 
parts, of 36 pages, at 10 centseach. No. 1 this 
month. This is of small octavo form, and in- 
tended for young people—not belonging to Mr. 
Cobbin’s edition of the Scriptures in quarto, &c., 
such as the Illustrated Bible lately completed | 
by S. Hueston, 


| 


of Mr. Irving’s letter. 


Messrs. Puituirs, Sampson & Co., Boston, 


They will publish in a few days an entirely 
new edition of “ Robinson Crusoe,” to be illus- 
trated with very fine engravings and in a popu- 
lar size. 

“ Memoirs of Sarah Margaret Fuller,” Mar- 
chesa Ossoli, edited by Ra!ph Waldo Emerson 
and William H. Channing, is in press and will be 


Sampson & Co. 


Mr. J. H. Francis, Washington street, Bos- 
ton, offers for sale his stock and “ good will,” 


the oldest in Boston. 


The Natural History of the Human Species: 
Its typical forms and primeval distribution filia- 
tions: with illustrations, by Charles Hamilton 
Smith; with an introduction, containing an ab- 
stract of the views of Blumenback, Prichard, 
Bachman, Agassiz, and other writers of repute 
on that subject, and edited by Samuel Knee- 
land, Jr., M.D., is in press and will be published 
by Messrs. Goutp & Lincoxn, Boston. 

Also in press by this firm are :—The Novel- 
ties of the New World ; an Account of the Ad- 
ventures and Discoveries of the First Explorers 
of North America, by Joseph Banvard, being 
the second volume of the author’s series of Ame- 
rican Histories. Young Americans Abroad: 
or, Vacation in Europe ; embodying the results 
of a Tour through Great Britain, France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland, with 
elegant plates. The Excellent Woman as De- 
scribed in the Book of Proverbs, splendidly 
illustrated ; with an Introduction by Rev. Wil- 
liam B. Sprague, D.D. And the Christian’s 
Daily Treasury ; a Religious Exercise for every 
day in the year, by E. Temple. 

Messrs. Goutp & Lincoxn have just publish- 
ed No. 1 of Arvine’s new book :—Cyclopedia 


| tensive sale. Another edition of the “ Reveries 
| of an Old Maid” is also in preparation. 
| Messrs. Gertz & Buck, Philadelphia, offer to 
the trade, under illuminated covers, their humor- 
| ous works, with humorous designs by Darley, at 
/humorously cheap prices, and in humorously 
pleasant succession. In various humorous ad- 
| vertisements are the trade and public invited to 
order and to read the famous Simon Suggs, 
| Breckenridge’s Teague O’Regan, Chronicles of 
Pineville, Stray Subjects, Bear of Arkansas, 
&ce., &c. 

The Rev. Milo Mahan has been chosen by 
| the Trustees of the General Theological Semi- 
‘nary of the Protestant Episcopal Church to the 

Professorship of Ecclesiastical History held by 
the late Dr. Ogilby. Mr. Mahan is assistant 


_ with the lease of his store, He says it is oneof Minister of St. Marks’ Church, Philadelphia, 


and was elected on a 7th ballot, the Rev. Jesse 
A. Spencer being the next prominent candidate. 


Professor Agassiz, it is stated, has accepted 
the Chair of Comparative Anatomy in the 
School of Medicine, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina—an additional professorship to those 
already existing. 

The Hon. George P. Marsh, at the date of 
August 5, was quite ill on his tour in the Holy 
Land, at Safed, near the Sea of Tiberias. 


A writer in the Journal of Commerce gives 
the following interesting statistics and account 
of the great publishing establishment of Messrs. 
Harrer & Broruers, in this city, already con- 
sisting of four or five large stores :—“ It is being 
enlarged by an addition of another building on 
Pearl street, 45 by 100 feet, and five stories high. 
Among other improvements to be introduced, 
will be an apparatus for drying paper by steam ; 
a process hitherto used in but one establishment, 
in Edinburgh, Scotland. There are employed 
in the establishment about 400 hands, whose 
wages exceed $10,000 permonth. In the com- 
posing rooms are 40 hands, who are frequently 
engaged upon twenty works at one time. In 
the stereotype foundry 13 hands are employed, 
turning out more than 700 plates per week. 


Mr. W. Horprepes, Fulton street, announces | of Anecdotes of Literature and the Fine Arts: | Between 50,000 and 60,000 Ibs. of metal are 


for speedy publication a new book—* W 

in Her Various Relations,” by Mrs. L. G. Abell 

(author of Gems by the Wayside, &c., &c.), in 

the style of « Abbott's Fireside Series,” and in- 

— to make home happy for Rich and 
oor. 


In Press by M. W. Dopp, Brick Church 
Chapel, in one 12mo. volume, a Memorial of the 
Rev. William J. Armstrong, D.D., late Secre- 
dees —esuhenin Insnacenesesrof ta ete ond 

taining Reminiscences of his Life, an 
4 Selection from his Sermons, by Rev. H. Read. 
Also, Hints to Employers; or, a Plea for Ap- 
Prentices and Clerks, by Rev. Joseph P. Thomp- 
80n, in 32mo. 





Anecdotes of the various forms of Literature, 
of the Arts, of Architecture, Engravings, Music, 
Poetry, Painting, and Sculpture, and of the most 
celebrated Literary Characters and Artists of 
different countries and Ages, etc., by Kazlitt 


and Religious Anecdotes,” paper cover, 96 pp. 
octavo, 2. Dr. Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature, an octavo of 812 pp. 3 and 4, Dr. 
W. R. Williams’s Lectures on the Lord's 
Prayer and Religious Progress, second edition 
—two uniform duodecimos. 5. A new and 
improved edition of Dr. Calvin Stowe’s Philoso- 
phy of the Plan of Salvation, of which there 


oman | containing a copious and choice selection of consumed yearly. In the plate printing rcom 


are 9 hands and 8 presses—each of the latter 


averaging 700 impressions per day. The press 
| room contains 20 Adams’s power presses, and 2 


hand presses, constantly running. Each power 


| press averages 5000 impressions per day. Forty- 
Arvine, A.M., author of “ Cyclopedia of Moral | 


five hands are employed in working them. 
Eight new power presses are to be put in the 
new building. Fifty girls are employed in the 
sewing rooms, and 100 girls in folding, pressing, 
and drying the sheets. There are in the bindery 
45 hands. Some of the principal expenditures 
in this department are—for gold leaf, $4,000 
per year; leather, $6,000; muslin, $4,500 ; 
pasteboards, $3,500 ; eggs (used in sizing), $200. 
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income, and yet, a few weeks before his death, 
process of binding amount to eighteen tons per| owed nobody a shilling? That speaks for 
annum, which are sold to the paper makers. | itself.”’” 
The vaults for stereotype plates (subterranean,, Scorr Monument.—Sratve or Gronce He- 
to insure the safety of their contents in case of riot (Tingling Geordie) —We understand that 
fire) are very extensive, comprising 4,305 feet of a meeting of Old Heritors was held on Monday, 
shelving. Eight large rooms are required for at which it was unanimously resolved to adopt 
the sale, storing, and delivering of books, in the suggestion thrown out by our Lord Provost 
which 13 clerks, salesmen, &c., are employed. at the recent entertainment given to Bailie Dick, 
Of this number, four are sons of members of the for having a statue of George Heriot placed in 
firm. The motive power is supplied by a 50 one of the niches of the Scott monument, and a 
horse power engive, driven by a powerful boiler. committee was appointed to take the necessary 
The annual sales have been estimated at over | steps for accomplishing that object.—Edin- 
2,000,000 volumes, including pamphlets. The burgh Courant. 
anoual cost of paper consumed is about $150,-. Mr. Cunningham tells several anecdotes in 
000. There are kept constantly on hand about his “ Handbook of Modern London.” One is 
7000 reams.” |of Dr. South, whose habit of puoning in the 
The Western Literary Advertiser for Sep- | pulpit is well known. When appointed chap- 
tember has reached us from Cincinnati, where it lain to the Merchant Tailors’ Company, he took 
is published by Messrs H. W. Denny & Co. for the text of his inauguration sermon the 
They have in press, The New Amerian Speaker, | words, “ A remnant of all shall be saved.” In 
by J. C. Zachos, of the Female Academy, Day- | a Bible printed at Stationers’ Hall in the year 
ton, O. Reports of the Court of Appeals of | 1632, and still shown there, the important omis- 


The cuttings from the edges of the books | 





the State of Kentucky, by J. J. Marshall, 7 
vols.—1829 to 1832. The Eclectic Dispensa- 
tory, by Prof. Newton, of the Eclectic Medical 
Institute, and others. Woman, a Poem, by Jas. 
W. Ward, Cincinnati ; delivered as part of the 
Anniversary Exercises of Cooper Female Aca- 
demy, Dayton, July, 1851. 

The plan of advertising that a book—the 
last novel, or volume of sermons, &c.—would 
be sent free for a certain price, being the selling 
price, including postage, much in vogue in Eng- 
land, is being adopted here, as we see from 
many advertisements, and it is well worth uni- 
versal practice. A great many books may be 
sold in this way, as an aside, as now, by our 
new law everything is weighed going through the 
post-uffice. By this department would be es- 
tablished the weight of many authors in society. 
Query in this connexion: Was it not the idea 
of the goodly old folios and quartos, that they 
should be received with much weight and port- 
(er)ly carriage by posterity ? 

FOREIGN. 

The London Weekly News and Chronicle 
says :-—* Mr. Thomas Cooper, the well known 
author of the Purgatory of Suicides, sends an 
account of his travelling and lecturing experi- 
ences in Scotland to our contemporary, the 
Leader. In the cemetery at Dundee, he visited 
the grave of poor Thom. ‘ As I looked around, 
1 felt that if poor Willie, now his suffering is 
o’er, could be conscious of where he lies, he 
would be glad. It is, indeed, a beautiful spot: 
flowers bloom on the rich sward, the princely 
Tay stretches his broad arm on the one side, 
and swelling hills encircle the prospect on the 
other: it is just where a poet’s grave should 
be—and a very lowly headstone records that a 
“ Poet” lies there ; but they have misspelt the 
name: “it is Thoms,” instead of Thom; and 
the stone is so mean and small, that it compels 
you to remember poor Willie’s poverty and suf- 
fering, even if you would forget all!” Mr. 
Cooper paid a visit also to the remaining sister 
of Burns, Mrs. Begg, a highly intelligent wo- 
man, eighty years of age. ‘The visitor mention- 
ed the reports that are current respecting the in- 
temperance of Burns. “I never,” said the old 
lady, “ saw my brother either drunk, or showing 
any such feeling ; nor did | ever know him to be 
drunk. It is true, I saw but little of him in the 
latter part of his life; but his son, who was 
with him almost constantly, told me that he 
never saw his father the worse for liquor but 
once ; and then he was sick, but yet perfectly 
conscious. His son also said that though his 
father would come home late during the latter 
part of his life, when they lived in Dumfries, 
yet he was always able to examine bolts and 
bars, went to observe that the children were 
right in bed, and always acted like a sober man. 
Besides, how was it possible that my brother 
could be a drunkard, when he had so small! an 


{sion of the word not in the seventh comman« 

|ment, which is printed,“ Thou shalt commit 
| adultery,” brought down Laud’s unger on the 
Company, and the infliction of a heavy fine for 
the immorality of the precept. A less serious 
mistake is thus narrated: “ The City was com- 
monly called Cockaigne. The name Cockney 
—a spoilt or effeminate boy—one cockered and 
spoilt—is generally applied to people born with- 
in the sound of the bells of St. Mary-le-Bow. 
When a female Cockney was informed that 
barley did not grow, but that it was spun by 
housewives in the country,‘ 1 knew as much, 
said the Cockney, ‘ for one may see the threads 
hanging out of the ends thereof.’ ” 


Beranger’s songs are now being served up on 
the stage in the shape of vaudevilles. “ Within 
the last few months,” writes the Paris correspond- 
ent of the Literary Gazette, the world-renown- 
ed ‘ Lisette,’ the ‘Grandmére; ‘Roger Bon- 
temps,’ and I know not how many other of his 
exquisite songs, have been transformed into 
plays; and this week there have been ‘ La 
Gotton’ spun out into five acts, and ‘ La Bou- 
quetiére et le Croque-Mort. In finding the 
| plot and personages of a drama in a simple song 
of a score lines, not a little ingenuity is display- 
ed by the dramatist; but how gloriously rich 
must the poet have been to have put so much in 
so narrow a space ?” 


“The Circumfumigation of the World” is 
the title of an article in an English paper— 
taken, we presume, from a saying of an Ameri- 
tan newspaper, that one by railroads might now 
take his seat at New York, and in so many 
lightings of a cigar be at—Dunkirk for instance. 
The article, however, applies more to the pro- 
pensity of smoking very fast our steamers 
| have. ; 

Marriage or Miss Heren Faverr.—This 
| gifted lady (Miss Helen Faucit Saville) was 
/married at Brighton on Monday morning, to 
|Mr. Theodore Martin, the Bon Gaultier of 
_ Tait’s Magazine. The bride looked charming, 
|“ though,” says the Post, “ she appeared much 
| agitated, and was in tears.” She wore a white 
, silk dress, trimmed with lace; a wreath of 
orange blossoms encircled her head, and thence 
_ depended a rich veil. The bridal party included 
Mr. and Mrs. John Saville, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
mund Saville, Mr. Diddear, Mr. W. Farren, 
jon., Mr. and Mrs. H. Farren, and Mrs. Faucit, 
the bride’s mother. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Rev. H. M. M. Wagner, vicar of 
Brighton. Mr. John Saville gave the bride 
away. The bridesmaids were the Misses Kate 
Saville and Eliza Bruce. Atthe conclasion of 
the ceremony, the bride and bridegroom de- 
parted, vid Newhaven, for Paris.—English 
Pp 








aper. 

__ An Edinburgh paper says of a monument to 
Sir Andrew Agnew, the well-known Sabbata- 
| rian and Member of Parliament :—* The monu- 





ment which has been erecting at Leswalt, to 
commemorate the memory and good deeds of 
the deceased Sir Andrew Agnew, is now al! but 
completed. It is a very tasteful column, nearly 
sixty feet in height, and being placed in one of 
the highest spots in the parish of Leswalt, js 
conspicuous from a great distance. It is under. 
stood that the present Sir Andrew Agnew is 
about to enclose and plant the ground round the 
monument.” 

“Tue Iron Duxe” iw a New Cuaracter — 
In the “ Memoirs of an Octogenarian” (by Gil- 
lies), of which a second volume has just been 
printed for private circulation, there is an ac- 
count of a snow-storm at Dublin, and a bal! at 
the castle. The beautiful Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
carriage was not to be found; but two young 
gentlemen, attired in their silk stockings and 
pumps, carried the lady home in a sedan chair. 
The chairmen were Mr. Wellesley, now Duke 
of Wellington, and Mr. Perry, afterwards Lord 
Limerick. 

M. Suin, the Advoeate-General, in a speech 
last week against a French editor, told the jury 
that if he were to prosecute the journals of Paris 
as often as they deserved it, it would be neces- 
sary to have several new courts of assize con- 
stantly sitting, and attending to no other busi- 
ness than delinquencies of the press. The 
Charivari observes upon this that “ it is proba- 
bly with a view to save the courts trouble that 
the Advocate-General of the Republic confines 
his prosecutions to republican journals only.” 

About £4,000 have been handed to artists of 
the metropolis by the Art Union for 110 pic- 
tures selected by prize-holders, and nearly 
£5,000 for illustrative drawings, engravings, 
sculpture, &c. 

The extremely low cost of materials and Jabor 
in China enables dealers to sell a Bible in the 
Chinese language, it is said, fur about six cents. 














Littell’s Living Age.—No. 383, 124 cents, 


CONTENTS, 


1. Thomas Moore. Chambers's Papers for the People. 
2. Essays and Marginalia, by Hartley Coleriuge, 
Examiner. 
3. A New Patent for Grinding Wheat, 
4 Mark’s Jewish Sermons, 
5. Thomas Curlyle. Critic, 
6 The lite D. M. Moir, Blackwood's Magazine. 
7. Maurice Tiernay, Chaps. XL.—XLIL., Dublin 
University Magazine. 
8. Lamartine on the French Restoration, Examiner. 
9. Heavy Damages «gainst a Railway, Examiner. 
10. Anarchists of Italy, Spectator 

Poxtry.—Ceur-de-Leon's Statue—Nearer to Thee 
—Three Sonnets—The Wife's Appeal. 

Snort Aartictes.—Indians and Light-houses— 
Houses—Curious Superstition in Dorsetshire— 
Seakspeare in Sweden—Gutia Percha and Elec- 
tricity—Shakspexre and the Mountebank—Tele- 
gro ph of Thought—A Solitary Kingdom. 

New Boogs. 


Published weekly at Six Dollars a year by E. LIT- 
TELL & CO, Boswn, and sold by DEWITT & 
DAVENPORT, Tribune Buildings, N. Y. #20 it 


Littell’s Living Age.—No. 384, 124 cents. 
CONTENTS. 
1. — eo of Walpole and Mason, Quarterly 
eview 
2. S.ult Ste. Marie, Newark Daily Advertiser. 
3. Newspaper Stamp, Examiner. 
4. Ramble from Sydney to Southampton, Spectator. 
5. Wilson's Life of Cuvendish, De. 
6. Man Subsequent to Christianity, De. 
7, Lamartine on the French Restoration, Examiner. 
8. The Session—Mr. Paxton—Diet of Frankfort— 
Peace Society—Haynan’s Cuonversion—Naples 
and Rome—News of the Week, and 


Examiner. 
9 American Prisoner in Hungary, Spectator. 
10, England's Foiblesse—“ Taste,” Do. 
11. Istand of Cuba, English and American Papers. 
12. Osgood, the Painter, Day Book. 
Porrry: A Mother's Prayer in Hiness ; Trifles. 
Snort Artictxes: A Hindoo Family; Slow and 
Rapid Composition ; The Roman Prisons ; Cuti- 
ous Circumstance: Mr. Macaulay ; Catlin’s Ex- 
hibition ; Model of Waterloo; Field of Marathon 
Published weekly at Six Dollars a year, by BE. LIT 


Spectator. 
Do. 








TELL, & CO., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DA 
VENPORT, Tribune Buildings, N. Y. #20 
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NEW BOOKS. 





LATELY PUBLISHED. 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY, General and Com- 


parati By W. B. Carpenter, M.D. In one very 
large ond handsome octavo volume, with over 300 


il. 

SPECIAL ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY. By W. 
£. Harner, M.D. Eighth edition, much improved. 
In two large octavo volumes, with over 300 wood- 
cuts. 


Itt. 
AL 4NATOMY. By Joseph Mactise, Sur- 
st containing Plates 47 tw 62. Large 
imp. quarto, price $2. 


LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 
By Lord Chief Justice Campbell. In two handsome 
volumes, crown octavo, to match the “ Lives of the 
Chancellors,’’ of the same Author. 


Vv. 

LETTERS TO A CANDID INQUIRER ON ANI- 
mal M . By Professor William Gregory, of 
the University in Edinburgh. In one neat volume, 
royal 12mo., extra cloth. 


VI. 

KALTSCHMIDT'S LATIN SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
In two parts—I. Latin-Englieh. If. English-Latin. 
Jn one very thick royal Imo. volume of over 800 
double colaumned pages, strongly bound, price $1 25 

Also sold separate, Part L., 90 cents; Part LIL., price 75 
cents. 


Vil. 

WILLIAM PENN: A HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY 
from New reves. With an extra chapter on the 
Macaulay Charges. By W. Hepworth Dixon. In 
one neat volume, royal 12mo., extra cloth. 


VILL. 

URINARY DEPOSITS; their Diagnosis, Pathology, 
and Therapeatical Indications. By Golding Bird, 
MD. Second American, from the third London edi- 
tion. In one handsome volume, royal l2mo. extra 
cloth, with numerous illustrations. 


IX. 

HINTS TO SPORTSMEN, AND NOTES ON 
Shooting. The Dog, the Gun, the Field, and the 
Kitchen. By E. J. Lewis, M.D., &c. In one hand- 
some volume, royal 12mo. extra cloth, with iiustra- 
tions. 


» 4 

ON THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MIDWIFERY. 
By Fleetwood Churchill, M.D) A new American, 
from the last English edition. With Notes and Ad- 
ditions, by D, F. Condie, M.D. In one large and 
handsome 8vo. volume, with numerous wood engrav- 
ings. 

spi rage 4 READY. 


PART V. AND LAST OF MACLISE’S SURGICAL 
Anatomy. Imperial quarto, with beautiful colored 
Plates. Price One Dollar. 

Also, Same Work, complete, in one large volume, im- 
perial quarto, well bound, containing about seventy 
large plates, beautifully colored. 


| 


! 





NEARLY READY (Continued.) 
IL. 

HANDBOOKS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
Astronomy. By Dionysius Lardner, M.D. First 
Course, comprising Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraul- 
ics, Pneumatics, Sound, and Optics. In one very 
large volume, royal [2mo., strongly bound, with 750 
pages and 426 woodcuts. (Now ready.) 


Also, in Three Parts—Part I. Mechanics; Part II. Hy- 
drostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, and Sound. 
Part Lil. Optics, 


The Seconp Course, comprising Heat, Electricity, 
Magnetism, and Astronomy, is preparing and will 
shortly follow, in the same size and style. 


Ill. 
ROMANTIC HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. 
By Mrs. Marsh. In two handsome volumes, royal 
12mo., extra cloth. (Now Ready.) 


[V. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES 
ot the Lungs and Heart. By Walter Hayle Walshe, 
M.D. In one large volume, royal 12mv., extra cloth. 
(Now Ready.) 


Vv. 

THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. By Sir Henry T. 
De ia Beche. In one very large and handsome vo- 
lume, octavo, with over 300 illustrations. (Now 
Ready.) 

Vi. 

P. OVIDIL NASONIS CARMINA EXCERPTA. 1 
vol, royal I8mo. extra cloth; forming a portion of 
Schmitz & Zumpt’s Classical Series for Schools. 


Vii. 

ELEMENTS OF MATERIA MEDICA AND THE 
rapeutics. By Jonethan Pereira, M.D. 3d American, 
from the third English Edition, with Revisions by the 
Author. Edited, with numerous Additions, by Jo- 
seph Carson, MD. In two very large and handsome 
octavo volumes, with over 400 illustrations. 


Vill. 

ON THE LAWS Of HEALTH IN RELATION TO 
Mind and Body.—In a Series of Letters from an Old 
Practitioner to a Patient. By Lionel J. Beale, M.D. 
In one neat volume, royal 12mo. extra cloth. 


IX. 

MALGAIGNE’S OPERATIVE SURGERY. Trans- 
lated by Brittan. In one neat octavo volume, with 
puimerous illustrations. 

X. 

THE HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND OF ENG- 
land. By Sir Francie Palgrave. Vol. , containing 
the General Relation of Medieval Europe, the 
Carlovingian Empire, and the Danish Incursions into 
the Gauls until the Establishment of Rollo. Neat 
crown 8vo. extra cloth. 


Vols. If. and II. are preparing, and wil! shortly fol- 
low. 


$13 BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELHIA, 








2 Chambers’s Papers for the People. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


VOLUME FIRST OF 


CHAMBERS’S PAPERS FOR 
THE PEOPLE, 


To be followed by the remaining volumes, as issued 
from the Edinburgh press : the whole to be completed 
in 12 volumes. 

This series is mainly addressed to that numerous 
class whose minds have been educated by the im- 
Proved schooling and the popular lectures and publica- 
tions of the last twenty years, and who may now be 
presumed to crave a higher kind of literature than can 
be obtained through existing cheap periodicals 
The Papers embrace History, Archeology, Biography, 
Science; the Industrial and Fine Arts; the leading 
= ara Social Economy; together with Criticism, 


Narrative, and other branches of 


Eoglish Literature; each volume containing distinct 
Subjects, 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME I. 
The Bonaparte Family 
The Sepuichres of Etruria. 
Valera Duclos, a Tale. 
Education of the Citizen 
The Myth. 


The Sunken Rock, a Tale. 
The Popular Cultivation of Music. 
Ebe Elliott. 


nezer 

Published by J. W. MOORE, 
Bookseller and Importer, 

#202 103 Chestnut street, opposite the Staie House. 





IN PRESS, 
A NEW EDITION OF 


ACTON ON VENEREAL 
DISEASES. 


Reprinted from the Second English Edition. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 
ON THE 


DISEASES OF THE URINARY AND 
GENERATIVE ORGANS 
(IN BOTH SEXES). 


PART 1.—NON SPECIFIC DISEASES. 
* 2—SYPHILIS. 


By Witiiam Actor, 
Late Externe at the Female Venerea! Hospital, Paris. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 
#20 It CLINTON HALL. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY 
. Have in Press, 


CARLYLE'S LIFE OF JOHN 
STERLING, 
From Early Sheets received from the Author; and 


MEMOIRS OF 
SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 


MARCHESA OSSOLI. 





EDITED BY 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON AND WILLIAM H. 
813 4¢ CHANNING. 





TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOULS AND 
COLLEGES, 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN BARTLETT, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


ATAS OF SOPHOCLES. With Critical Notes. By 
J.B. M.Gray. 12mo cloth, $1 25 

ZSCHINE’S ORATION ON THE CROWN. With 
Notes. By Prof. Champlin. I2mv. cl. 87 cts. 

ARISTOPHANES (CLOUDS OF). With Notes. By 
Prof. Felton. 12mo. cl. 





l. 

‘BIRDS OF). With Notes. By Prof. 
Felton. 12mo. cl. 8). 

CICERO (M. T.)—De claris Oratoribus Liber qui dictur 
Brutus. Edited by Professor Churies Beck. 18mo. 
cloth, 42 cts. 

CICERO.—Tasevianarum Disputationnm et De Re 
Publica Somuium Scipionis. Edited by Thomas 
Chase, Tutor in Latin, Harvard College. i6mo. 
cloth, 75 cts. 

HORACE.—With Life and Notes. By Edward Moore. 
With an Iotroduction to the Metres, by Prof. Beck. 
12mo. cl. $1 25 

HISTORY UF THE GREEK ALPHABET AND 
Pronunciation. By E. A. Sophocles. 12mo. cloth, 


75 cts. 

ISOCRATES (PANEGYRICUS OF). With Notes. 
By Prof. Felton. 12mo. cl. 62 cts. 

REID.—Essays on the Intellectual Powers. Abridged. 
With Notes and I[lustrations. By Sir William 
Hamilton, and others, Edited by Prof. James 
Walker, D.D. 12mo. el. $1 25. 

STEWART (DUGALD).—Active and Moral Powers 
of Man. Edited, with Notes, by Professor James 
Walker, D.D. 12mo.cl. $1 25. 

STOCKHARDT’S PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. 
12mo. cl. $1 75 

SALES’S CASTILLA O SILABARIO (Spanish 
Primer). 8 cts. 

—— JOSSE’S SPANISH GRAMMAR AND EX- 
ercises. I2mo. sheep, $1 20. 
—— COLMENU ESPANOLA. 

cents. 

IRIARTE’S LITERARY FABLES AND 
Moratin’s Si De Las Ninas. 18mo. half morocco, 
70 cents. 

—— DON QUIJOTE. 2 vols. illustrated, cloth, $2. 

—_— a ve “ sheep, $3 50. 

LOPE AND CALDERON COMEDIAS ESCO- 


18mo. sheep, 60 








gidas. 
The above list of books are used as Text-Books in 
Harvard College, and in many other colleges ond 
schools in the United States. s20 3m 


THE LONDON BUILDER: 
A JOURNAL TOR THE 

Architect, Engineer, Operative, & Artist. 
Pablished Weekly. 


As a specimen of its topics, the foliowing is given from 
the contents of a late number: 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Ely Cathedral—General Plan—Choir and Transepts 
showing New Arrangements. 
New Carved Screen, Ely Cathedral: Mr. Scott, Archi- 


tect. 
Pulpit at S. Benedetto, Subiaco. 


CONTENTS. 

Sanitary Reform a Vital Question—The Cemetery Act 
and Water Bill. 

On the Ancient Roman Roads and Modern British Rail- 
ways. 

The come Periods of English Architecture. 

The Art- Union of London Competition Statuettes. 

Notes in the Provinces. 

The Value of dated Stones—Heraldic Insignia. 

Sewage of Chester. 

Sights and Scenery. 

W here are the Poor to dwell ? 

Revival of Alchemy, and Honor to Legerdemain, in 
the British Assuciation ! 

The Ridge und Furrow Roof. 

New Choir Screen, Ely Cathedral. 

Threatened Adulteration of Cheap Gas. 

Roman Roads and Railways. 

Rio de Janeiro. 

Railway Jottings. 

Irish Architectural and Engineering Intelligence. 

Pulpit at 8. Benedetto, Sabiaco. . 

{ Foreign Architectural and Artistical Intelligence. 

| Christian Frederick Tieck, Sculptor. 

| Books: Reid on the Steam Engine (Groombridge) : 

Smee on the Progress of T ht (Longman) ; 

Wales's Tables (Moziey); Omnibus Guide (Thomas 

and Churchill. 
Miscellanea. 

It is proposed to establish in this country an agency 
for this well established and vatuable journal; and 
should a sufficient number of copies be subscribed for, 
itcan be supplied at a very reduced rate. The Trade, 
and those who have been receiving " heretofore, as 
well as those who may wish it, are respectfully re- 
quested to address 


DAVID DAVIDSON, 





sw 109 NASSAU STREET. 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY, 
BOSTON, 
Will Publish and have ready for the Trade on the 10th of August, 


THE FOLLOWING 


ANNUALS AND GIFT BOOKS 


FOR THE COMING SEASON: 


The Gems of Beauty and Literary Gift. 


Edited by EMILY PERCIVAL. 8vo. elegantly illustrated and bound in various styles. 


The Souvenir Gallery. 


An elegant 4to. volume, with Thirteen Steel Plates—various styles. 


The Amaranth; or, Token of Friendship. 


A Christmas and New Year Gift. Illustrated with new Steel Engravings. 12mo., morocco. 


The Keepsake of Friendship. 


A Gift Book for the Coming Season. By G.S. MUNROE. 12mo., Illustrated. Morocco. 


The Garland; or, Token of Friendship, 


A 12mo. Annual for 1852, with fine Engravings. Morocco full gilt. 


The Magnolia. An elegant new Gift Volume. 


Embellished with Steel Piates and morocco full gilt binding. 12mo. 


The Juvenile Keepsake. 


Edited by CLARA ARNOLD. With fine Engravings. 16mo. 


The Ice King and the Sweet South Wind, 


By Mrs.C.H. BUTLER. 16mo., beautifully Illustrated, 


The Little Messenger Birds; or, Chimes of the Silver Bells. 


By MRS. BUTLER. With fine Illustrations. 16mo. 


Christmas Roses. A Gift Book for the Young. 


With Steel Engravings. !6mo. aif 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE TRADE TO THEIR 


LARGE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 
FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND PORTUGUESE 


SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS. BOOKS. 


It has been much enlarged by Recent Importations from 
PARIS, MADRID, BARCELONA, MILAN, FLORENCE, TURIN, &c. 
AND NEW INVOICES OF LATE PUBLICATIONS 


ARE CONSTANTLY COMING TO HAND. 
Their Stock has been Selected with Great Carg, and their prices are moderate. 











BOOKS IMPORTED TO ORDER on Liberal Terms. 


er” CATALOGUES WITH PRICES will be furnished on application (post paid). 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 








36 tf 411 BROADWAY. 
LITERARY WORLD. TO ENGINEERS. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. A NEW WORK 
Half Square (nine lines), 3 50 ON THE . 
One Square (eighteen lines), 1 ov MARINE BOILERS OF THE UNITED 
Thirty lines, 1 50 
Half Column, 275 STATES. 
One Column, 5 00 Frapeost a enentic prawn “pe Sreewenss be 
venty Engrav among which are those of t 
One Page, . 12 50 ston ail boil’ Cdaniots in the country, has 
just been published by 
YEARLY TERMS. B. H. BARTOL, Engineer, 
One Sqvare, ‘ ‘ . $4000 And is for sale at the store of 
Thirty lines, . . - 6000 D. APPLETON & CO., 
One Column . ‘ . 2000 86 3m* Broadway. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 





[Sept. 20 
SCIENCE. 
H. BAILLIERE, 


Of London, and 290 Broadway, New York 
Will Publish, early in October, the following 
IMPORTANT WORKS. 


I. 

KNAPP’S TECHNOLOGY, or CHEMISTRY applic 
to the Arts and the Manufaetures. Vol. II/., em. 
penne Sobebd« MILK, TEA, BREAD, SUG \p 
etc. With nearly 200 illustrations, representing, by , 
pecul 








iar style of wood engraving, the various Opera. 
em in the manufacture of the above ari). 
cles; and eight folio colored plates, representing by 
sections of buildings, the interior arrangements, tq. 
chinery, etc., of a SUGAR FAUTORY. 


IL. 

A_ PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE USE of 
THE MICROSCOPE, By JOHN QUEKETT, s. 
cond Edition, considerably enlarged and improved, 
and with several additional iilustrations on steel ani 


ll. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, a new work on HISTO. 
LOGY, or the Stracture and Mode of Formation o 
Animals and Vegetable Substances, with numerous 
— woodcuts. (This work wiil be printed in Ame- 


Iv, 

A complete work on OPERATIVE SURGERY ANp 
SURGICAL ANATOMY, by Drs. Bernard & Huctie 
of Paris. Edited, with notes and valuable addiiions, 
by C. E. Isaacs, M.D,, Demonstrator of Anatomy in 
Crosby Street College, New York, and W. H. Van 
Buren, M.D. Iilustrated with nearly 150 plates, exe- 
cuted on steel in Paris, after drawings from nature by 
Leveillé. ‘The text to be printed in America, and 10 
be published in four quarterly parts. Part |. early in 
October. Plates, plain and colored. a30 


E. S. JONES & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Have just issued 


THE MODEL ARCHITECT, NO. 2, 


FOR AUGUST, 
Containing Original Designs for 


COTTAGES, VILLAS, SUBURBAN 
RESIDENCES, &c., 


accompanied by 


Explanations, Specifications, Estimates, and 


Elaborate Details. 


Prepared expressly for the Use of Projectors and Arii- 
sans throughout the United States 


BY SAMUEL SLOAN, 
Architect. 


The above work is designed tv meet the wishes, not 
ouly of those directly interested in building, but of «|! 
who desire the advancement of this noble art in our 
country, end wish to cuitivate their tastes and ac- 
quaintance with architecture. The handsome manocet 
in which it is prepared and embellished, renders it 4 
tasteful ornament for the drawing while its 
accurate delineations give it the highest practical 
value. 





The work will be in two quarto volumes of twelve 
numbers each, to be issued monthly, until complete. 
Each number contains four Lithographic Engravings 
of original designs, varying in cost of erection from 
$800 to OS. oe also wich sheeis a a 
accompanyi e comprising grand pilav, 
&c., - ‘Besides ro co yan contains eight 

of letter- press, ripti the designs, giving 
a ruhed accounts of the warns eller adopted, essays 
on warming, Rem har iad semetet in 
tions, estimates, tables, ns everyt jesira- 
ble, either for construction or for general information, 0 
beautiful type; the whole being executed on the very 
finest paper, manufactured expressly for the work. 


Price 50 Cents a Number. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
MANURES. 


From the Recent Publications of the 
SUCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

With Additional Notes, 

BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 
One Volume 12mo. cloth. 
Price 67 cents, Trade. 
E. 8. JONES & CO., 
8. W. corner Fourth and Race streets, 


a23 im PaiLapELral. 








No. 242;] 
NEW BOOKS 


And offered to the Trade at 333 per cent. dis- 
count, by 


(. @. HENDERSON & CO., 
164 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





—COSTUMES OF EUROPE, Beautifully embel- 
lished with 24 engravings of Original Costumes. 1 
vol. square 16m. fine cloth binding, plain and co- 
lored plates, price 37} and 50 cents. 


1L—COSTUMES OF AMERICA, An excellent vo- 
lame for people of both sexes, and well cal- 
culated to awnken an interest in the history of this | 
Continent. Illustrated with 24 engravings of Ori- 
| Costames. 1 vol. square I2mo, price 37} and 
cents. 


IIL—MAJA’S ALPHABET. A very beautiful Picto- 
rial Alphabet, in Rhyme, with new and original de- | 
signs, by Absolon. Neatly bound. 


IV.—THRILLING STORIES OF THE OCEAN. For 
the entertainment and instruction of the young. 
This is a neat volume of 300 pages 12mo., with nu- 
merous embellishments. [t is written in a familiar, 


L 





jar style, and is well snited to the Juvenile Fa- 
a and School Library. Cloth binding, plain and 


gilt, price 75 cents and $1. | 


V.—CARLO FRANCONL, an Italian Story ; and other 
Stories for young people. Beautifully illustrated | 
with engravings from original designs. Square 
}6mo , cloth binding. This ts a very touching and | 
entertaining story for youth. The scene is lnid in 
Engiandand Italy ; the incidents are of a peculiarly 
interesting character. Half cloth, 374, and cloth, 
50 cents. 


VL—NUT CRACKER AND SUGAR DOLLY. A 
Fairy Tale. Translated from the German. by Chas. 
A. Dana, Square }6mo., cloth and cloth gilt. This 
new fairy tale is one of the liveliest, most readable, 
and most unexceptionable for children, which has 
ever appeared. Halt cloth, 314, and cloth, 374 cents. 


VIL—KRISS KRINGLE'S RHYME-BOOK. A lively 
Book of Rhymes for very little children, richly em- 
bellished with pictures. Square Ifmo., paper co- 
vers, 124 cents: do. cloth binding, 25 cents. 


Vill—SAINT NICHOLAS’ BOOK FOR 1852, A 
highly attractive Gift-Book for all good Boys and 
Girls. Embellished in a handsome and unique 
style, Faney cloth, royal 16mo., numerous engrav- 
ings, $1, extra gilt, $1 25. , 

IX.-GUIDE TO PHILADELPHIA. A new and cor- 


rected edition. With all the recent improvements, 
etc. With Map 374 cents. 


X.—BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. New standard 
editions, 489. 32mo, and 18mo., beautifully printed 
on the beet paper and handsomely illustrated with 
humerous engravings, in various styles. 


XL—LITTLB CHARLBY'S LIBRARY of Picture, 
Story, and Verse Books, 6 vols., comprising the fol- 





lowing :— 
Little Charley’s Games and Sports, 25 cents. 

2 Rhymes and Jingles, 26 cents 
6 Christmas Amusements, 25c. 
* Picture Alphabet, 25¢. | 

m Country Walk, 25c. 

« Stories of Great Men, 25c. 

IN PRESS, 


Abd will be published early next season, 
A NEW STANDARD 


French and English Dictionary, 


In one volume octavo, about 1400 pages, by 
PROF. A. G. COLLOTT, 


Late of the University of Oxford. Author of a.“ Com- 
plete Course on the French Study.” 





This will be the most comprehensive 
pons perme Soy edgar all The sin 
*» and those that have sprung out of modern 
cheoveries and improvement:, with the definitions of 

scientific and technical terms, ete.. etc. 
Pa well heown and able wuthor nnd compiter of thie 
; ears in completing a w im- 
mense value to tofessors and Stndents of the 





French 
Dore than sey in, It ee —— 
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LIST OF TRANSLATIONS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE THOMPSON, 
PRINCETON, N. J. 





THE ILIAD OF HOMER. A Literal Translation, 
$1 25. 


MADAN'S TRANSLATION OF JUVENAL AND 
Persius, Paper, 75 cts. 


TACITUS’S GERMANY AND AGRICOLA. Trans- 
tated by Aikin. Paper, 62 cts. 


DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. A Literal 
Translation by a Student of Dublin University. 
From the second Dublin edition. Paper, 62 cts. 


CEDIPUS TYRANNUS. Paper, 37 cts. 
EURIPIDES MEDEA. Paper, 25 cts. 


ARISTOTLE'S ART OF POETRY. Paper, 25 cents. 
sl33t 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF BOOKS 
IN PRESS. 
To be published during the Autumn months, 
BY 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
BOSTON. 





I. 
THE GOLDEN LEGEND—A MYSTERY. 
By Henry W. Loneretiow. 


Il. 
A WONDER BOOK FOR BOYS & GIRLS. 


By NatuanieL HawTHorne. 
With Designs by Billings. 


Il. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDHOOD. 
By Grace GREENWOOD. 

With Designs by Billings. 


Iv. 
A BOOK OF ROMANCES—LYRICS AND 
SONGS 


By Bayarp Taytor. 


Vv. 
SECOND SERIES OF GREENWOOD 
LEAVES. 
By Grace GREENWOOD. 


VI. 
FLORENCE, AND OTHER VILLAGE 
STORIES. 


By Mrs. Lez, Author of “ Naomi.” 


Vit. 
THE CASTLE IN THE AIR, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 
By R. H. Sropparp. 
vu. 
A NEW VOLUME OF 
TWICE TOLD TALES. 
By Naraanie, Hawruorye. 


Ix. 
LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY. 
By Lord Cocxsvury. 


x. 
MEMOIRS OF A LONDON DOLL. 
With Designs by Briiines. 


XI. 
TALES FROM CATLAND. 
With Designs by Biniines. 


Xi. 
LEIGH HUNT’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
wa WORKS. 


XUuL 
THE NOONING. 


By James Russett Lowe. 


XIV. 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
From the Spectator. 
013 eotf 














——- 
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Orders Solicited for 
The London Catalogue of Books. 


With their 


Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names. 
1816—1851. 


There are some improvements introduced into this 
edition, which it is presumed will be found useful. 

The New Books of 1851 have been added up to the 
time that exch sheet passed through the press. The 
delay occasioned in publishing the work has been 
caused by a desire to make it as correct as possible, and 
to incorporate ali the alterations in price, &c., up to the 
date of publication. 

The Titles in many instances have been made more 
intelligible, The Author’s Names have also been more 
correctly defined and arranged. 

Works published in series, such as Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia, Bohn's Libraries, &c., although still remaining 
under their respective heads, are now also Catalogued 
in the regular Alphabet thronghout; so that those who 
do not remember in what Series any particular bouk 
was published, will be able to find it without trouble. 

The Dates of works relating to Voyages and Travels, 
as well as Statutes, Law Reports, &c., are now in- 
serted. 

in Jong alphabets, such as Jones, Smith, Taylor, 
Williams, Wilson, considerable difficulty has existed in 
finding out titles when the Christian name is not 
known. To facilitate reference, a dupiicate list of 
exch, in one alphabet, will be found at the end of the 
Catalogue, arranged under the titles of the respective 
works. 

In other respects the arrangement of the last Edition 
has been adhered to; but it will be observed that the 
present is printed on larger paper, and contains nearly 
one fourth more matter. 

The Publisher recommends those who purchase the 
“London Catalogue of Books, 1816—51,”’ to preserve it. 
Subsequent Editions will not embrace so long a period 
of years; and, as this book will not be reprinted, it will 
be well to bear in mind that the only correct record of 
books published some thirty-five years back is to be 
found in the present Edition. 


London: THOMAS HODGSON, 
Sold by all Booksellers, 


DAVID DAVIDSON, Aceenrt, 
a0 Gt 109 Nassau street, New York. 


Mann & Chase's New Arithmetical Series. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish this day: 

MANN (Hon Horace) AND CHASE'S (Pliny E.) 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; completing 
the series of Arithmetics by the above named gertie- 
men. “his series contains the following works: 


ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, PART FIRST. The 
Primary School Arithmetic; cesigned for beginners ; 
containing copious mental exercises, together with a 
large number of examples for the slate. By Horace 
Mann, LL D., and Pliny E. Chase, A.M. Price 25 
cents. 

ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, PART SECOND. 
The Grammar School Arithmetic; containing much 
valuable commercial information, together with a 
system of integral, decimal, and fractional arithme- 
tic, so arranged as to dispense with many of the aordi- 
nary rules. By Horace Mann, LL.D, and Pliny E. 
Chase, A.M. Price 63 cents. 


ARITHMETIC PRACTICALLY APPLIED, for ad- 
vanced pupils, and tor private reference, designed as 
a segue! to any of the ordinary text books on the sab- 


ject. By Horace Mann, LL.D., and Pliny E. Chase, 
A.M. Price $1 00. 813 2 


BOOK STOCK AND STAND 


FOR SALE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER offers for sale his Stock, with 

Lease of store. The stock is good and in small 

qoneciy: and the stand one of the oldest Bookstores in 
ton. 











J. H. FRANCIS, 
813 2t 128 Washington street. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
For Schools. 


A chapter relating to Physical Geography, illustrated 
with a Map, is now contained in Olney's Atlas for 
schools, and Olney's Quarto The same 


Geography 
w rks contain the prinrip»! returns of the late Census 
80 far as they can be obtained. 


PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 


030 4t Pusiisugre. 
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ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER, BY 


E. H. BUTLER & COMPANY, 


PHILAD 


ELPHIA. 





HART’S FEMALE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA, 


The Female Crose Writers of America, with Biographical Notice, and specimens 
of their Writings. By John 8. Hart, LL D. Elegantly illustrated with = 
traits of Mrs Kirkland, Miss Sedgwick. Miss Mclutosh, Mrs Stephens, Mrs. 
Neal, Mrs. Judson, Mrs. Hentz, and Margaret Fuller, from origins! drawings 
and engraved in the first style of art in London, expressly for this work, 
and by original \iiuminations in the highest style of chromo-lithography. 1 vol. 
imperial Avo. 


READ’S FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA, 


The Female Poets of America, with Biographical Notices, and specimens of their 
Writings. By Thomas Buchanan Read (the “Pret Artist’). Hiustrated with 
ten portaits and three illuminations. Fifth edition, with additions. 1 vol. 
imperial 8vo. 


ROGERS'S POETICAL WORKS. 


‘y*he complete Works of Samuel Rogers, elegantly illustrated with a portrait in the 
highest style of art, from a psinting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, R.A., and thirteen 
line engravings executed expressly for this work. 1 vol. 8vo. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 


The complete Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell. elegantly illustrated with a 
portrait, engraved in the highest style of art, from a painting by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, R.A., and thirteen line engravings, executed especially for this work. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


EDITH MAY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


The complete Poetical Works of Edith May, elegantly illustrated with a portrait by 
Cheney, from a drawing by Furness, Jr., and by ten elegant engravings execut- 
ed in London, in the finest style of “line,” from original drawings, by Deve- 
reux. 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE PROVERBIALIST AND THE POET. 
Proverbs ilustrated by parallel or relative passages from the Poets. To which are 
added, Proverbs from the Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian, with transia- 
tions. By James Orton, Esq. Elegantly illustrated with illuminations and 


engravings. 
CABINET OF MODERN ART. 


A collection of twenty-five subjects from modern Masters, engraved in the highest 


style of mezzotinto. Tilustrated by «ppropriate articles in prose and verse. 
New Edition. First series, 1 vol. 8vo. 


CABINET OF MODERN ART—SECOND SERIES. 


A collection of twenty five subjects, from modern Masters, engraved in the highest 
style of mezzotinto. Hiastrated by appropriate articles in prose and verse. 
Second series, { vol. 8vo. ‘This volume is entirely different, both in illustra. 
tions and in letter-press, from the first series. 


TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, QUARTO 
EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 
Proverbial Philosophy, a Book of Thoughts and Argumenis originally treated. By 
Martin Farquhar Tupper, D.C.L., F.RS. Revised and authorized edition ; 


splendidly illustrated, with sixteen elegant engravings. 1 vol. small 4to. 
large type. 


TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY ; 


DUODECIMO, WITH AN ESSAY ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROVERBS. 


By Jas. Orton, Esq. Elegantly illustrated, with a portrait and eleven engray- 
ings. 1 vol. 12mo. 


TUPPER’S POETICAL WORKS: 


AUTHORIZED EDITION. Ballads for the Times, A Thousand Lines, Hactenus, 
Geraldine, and other Poems. By Martin Farquhar Tupper, D.C.L.,F.RS. To 


| which is added a Biographical Sketch of the Author, by William Anderson, 
| Esq., author of “Landscape Lyrics." Elegantly illustrated, with a new por- 





trait and ten engavings. 


| LEAFLETS OF MEMORY. 

An Iituminated Annual for 1852. Edited by Reynell Coates,M.D. Magnificently 
illustrated, and «plendidly bound. This eighth volume of the series exceeds in 
beauty either of its predecessors. 

THE SNOW FLAKE. 


A Christmas and New Year's Present for 1852, Elegantly illustrated with nine 
new and splendid engravings, and bound in a beautiful style. 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING, 
A Christmas, New Year. and Bifthday Gift for 1852. Elegantly illustrated with 


nine new and splendid engravings, and bound in a beautiful style. 


CHRISTMAS BLOSSOMS, 


And New Vear's Wreath for 1852 (a Juvenile Gift), Elegantly illustrated with 
new and splendid engravings, and bound in a beautiful style. s} 
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DAVIDSON'S 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRETTO-BOOKS 
OF THE OPERA. 


Elegantly printed in small 4io. 


A new work for the Opera- Admirer, printed on an en- 
tirely novel plan; the Music of all the principal 
Pieces being given, and placed over the English and 
Foreign Version of the Words, so that the Reader is 
not only able to follow the Music as well as the 
Libretto of the Opera, but has a complete preserva- 
tion of both for efter reference or performance. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
MASANIELL\, with 11 Pieces of Music; NORMA, 
with 11 Pieces: IL BARBIERE Di SIVIGLIA, with 

ll Pieces; LE PROPHETE. 9 Pieces ; LA CENEREN- 

TOLA, 10 Pieces; OTELLO, 8 Pieces: DON PAS- 

QUALE, 6 Pieces; LINDA Di CHAMOUNIKX, 10 

Pieces; LUCIA Df LAMMERMUITR, U1 Pieces ; DON 

GIOVANNI. 9 Pieces; DER FREISCHUTZ, 10 

Pieces; LA FAVORITA,& Pieces; MEDEA, 10 Pieces ; 

SEMIRAMIDE, 9 Pieces: LUCREZIA BORGIA, 9 | 

Pieces; LES HUGUENUTS, 10 Pieces; LA SON- 

NAMBULA. 1 Pieces; LA PIGLIA DEL REGGI- 

MENTO, 10 Pieces. 


*,* A new Opera on the Ist of each Month. 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau street, 


HOPKINS, BRIDGMAN 


& CO, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS., 
Have just published the Second Edition of 


THE POWER OF CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE, 


ILLUSTRATED IN THE LIFE AND LABORS OF 


MARY LYON, 


LATE PRINCIPAL OF THE MOUNT HOLYOKE FEMALE SEMINARY, 


SOUTH HADLEY, MASS, 
BY EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D.D., LL.D. 
12mo,, with four Steel Engravings. 


“This piece of biography is more precious than rubies. It is the memoir of a woman of extraordinary mental 
power and solid requisites of learning, combine:! with the purest and most active piety, disinterested beneve 
lence, self-denial, and wisdom.’—North Courier. 

‘“* As Miss Lyon's character was one of the brightest and most remarkable that adorn our age, or any age, | 
shall confidently expect that her biography will be a volume of 
dead, she will effectually speak for ages to come.’’"—Rev. J. Perxins, Ooroomiah. 


Northampton, Sept. 2, 1851. 


interest, through which, though 


813% 
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And CHAS. WELFORD, Astor House. 


Also order of all Booksellers. 

Besides the above. most of which are kept for sale, 
D. D. receives orders for all the Musical Publications of 
G..H Davidson of London—Lists of which may he had 
gratis on application. 613 2 


SLEMENTS OF THOUGHT. By Isaac Tae. 
E Just published a new and elegant edition. I2mo, 
178, cloth, 75 cents. Also ALLYN’S RITUAL 
br FREE MASONRY, with Thirty Plates, }2mo. 
eloth, $5. By remitting either book ean be sent by 
mati. The usual disconnt made to the Trade. 

Shortly will he published, new and elegant editions 
of TAYLOR'S PHYSICAL THEORY OF AN- 
OTHER LIFE aud ROCHEFQUCAULD’S MAXIMS. 
WILLIAM GOWANS, 











a30 4t 178 Fulton street. 


Will be Published in a few days, 


aN 


ENTIRE NEW EDITION OF 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


COMPLETE. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
By our most Eminent Artists. 


This edition, in size and will be uniform with 
our editions of tht Standard Poets. 


> 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO. 
Boston, Sept., 1851—s13tf 





ORDSWORTH'’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS—New Epition—TROUTMAN & 
HAYES, 193 Market street, Philadelphia, publish this 
day, a new edition of the Poetical Works of William 
Wordsworth, edited by Henry Reed, in one vol. octavo, 
illustrated by two fine steel engravings, a Head of 
Wordsworth, and a view of Rydal Mount. 


This edition contains all the Poems in the latest Lon 
don editions (including the new Poem entitled the Pre- 
lade) and some additional pieces from other sources, 
and is the most complete edition which lias been pu 
lished 


June 20, 1851. jy5 3m 
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THE SCALP-HUNTERS. JOSEPH GILLOTT'S Walter Colton’s Last. 
Thia Day Published by METALLIC PENS FOR| JHE SEA — a SAILOR. 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., A 7 $ OD 
PHILADELPHIA, LL WRITERS FRANCE AND ITALY, 


AND 





THE SCALP-HUNTERS; OTHER LITERARY REMAINS of REV. WALTER 


b) COLTON ; TOGETHER WITH A MEMOIR, 
Vv. URES IN . b . 
oR, ROMANTIC, ADVENTURES Manufacturer's: Warehouse, a Bannhiin e taza 











By T. MAYNE REID, No. 9} John Street, New York, Just published by 
Author of the “ Rifle Rangers.” Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suitable ‘wikis PA ce a 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOL. for every description of writing, may always be found zi 
“Pull of fierce life and feverish interest. A tale | and which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. IN PRESS. 
rales ts"=dthenewm. oe ae a LIFE IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
“ " broidering needie was an 
anne his cealier war pres a ing the silttes of lt MR. GILLOTT a9 tf By een: 5. Camera, 
ad + — It P= Mag 2 Baan ge ley Desires to Caution the Public against the a 
ideal Redskins of Mr. Cooper, but, we fear, far truer to THE AMERICAN 


life. His trapper is nearer truth than the ‘Longue Ca- | Practices of certain Pretended Manufactur- } J , | 
ey a pe ars of Steet Pens, area ene SIDE. 


the devotees of a London season.” —Britannia. Complete in one volume, 252 pages. 


eeeeinaneeecemacesnaicere: || Wh. Ni ceimingihigls wid charearef |. me aR 

ij ea P 

peo at the jauninent danger, fancies it has stagoat- A. T, P ELP A. 
ed, and becomes stationary. * * * Captain Reid's L A B E L Ss 5 


description of the Prairie Fever made us hesitate a mo- . THE AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER, and Mana- 
ment a | » sheies we pots as fogeatinanty La with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- ger and Carder’s Guide, a Practical Treatise on Cot- 
downt rush maniac-like into the woods, an : . . ae , ‘ 

declare camveives hiehtere, ‘gralvie srudeve, eagthing, in | Rating Numbers, as us Pens, seek to impose on ton Spinning; giving the Dimensions and Speed of 
fact. * * * Without further comment, we pronounce buyers ! Machinery, Draught and Twist Calculations, &c.; 
it to be the most fascinating work of the day.”"—Dis- with Notices of recent Improvements. Together 
patch. 


with rules and examples for making changes in the 


ARTHUR’S LIBRARY FOR THE OBSERVE! size and numbers of roving and yarn. Compiled 


RRR nnn 


* All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS from the papers of the late Robert H. Baird. Com- 
HOUSEHOLD. have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. plete in one volume. Price $1, or in pocket book 
Complete in bag ke reyes ng 18mo. volumes. None others are genuine, and the Public is advised fur- form, gilt edges, $1 25. 
: . , ther, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the phrase- “This is the name of a new and very useful little 
‘e Lite Avound Ue or, Tales and Sketches from | siogy of his Labels are adopted by other Parties (with ex | WOrk. just issued by A. Hart _ It is compiled from the 


@ MARRIED LIFE; ITS SHADOWS AND SUN- | pecial reference to his No, 303), THe Pens are Not made papers of the late Robert H. Baird, well known as an 








con Dh ata ol ~ expert cotton spinner, and — a potent treatise re- 
. , though to be, iv spinni i ‘id 
3. THE TWO WIVES; or. Lost and Won. — patie Spas We bate et 
‘ bey! ary PROVIDENCE tee," He docth fste HENRY sated til “ A very useful volume,”— Public Ledger. 
5. pen Boe vou Met INFLUENCES. : ; oe fornged ew important branch of useful 
6. 8TO) R \G SEKEEPERS. art, will find this work invaluable in their business.” — 
7 LESSONS IN LIFE, FOR ALL WHO WILL ORVILLE A. ROORBACH, Evening Bulletin. 

Kead Them. maar 
8 SEED TIME AND HARVEST; or, Whatsoever 155 Broadway (up stairs), New York 

« Man Soweth that shall he also Reap. beliy NEW BOOKS FOR MECHANICS AND 
9. STORIES FOR PARENTS. Would inform the Trade that he receives regularly as 
10. OFF-HAND SKETCHES, A LITTLE DASHED | issued, the NEW PUBLICATIONS of the following MANUFACTURERS. 

with Hamor. Honses:—Blanchard & Lea; A. Hart; H. E. Baird; Just Published by 
ll. WORDS FOR THE WISE. Lindsay & Biakiston ; J. W. Moore ; Lippincott, Grambo 
12 THE TRIED AND THE TEMPTED. & Co ; Phillips, Sampson & Co.; Crosby & Nichols ; A. HART (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia. 





The above Series are sold together or separate, as | Ticknor, Reed & Fields; Little & Brown; Gould & Lin — 
exch work is complete in itself. No Family should be | Cla, EH. Pease & Co, &c. He keeps on hand a supply | ae MOULDER AND FOUNDER'S POCKET 
without a copy of this interesting and instractive of all the publications of the houses in Italics, of those 
Series. a30t 








- Guide. A complete practical treatise on Moulding 

not so indicated he keeps their best and most salable * 
Books only, The enedttctiiin of whatis going on in the testa ———- ee 

. ublishing world. necessary to keep the Bibliotheen Ame- : 
NATIONAL SERIES OF READING heina « pasted up,” brings to be netide Many valuable} THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND 
BOOKS Books pablished not only in the smaller cities, but in Bal- Art, tor 1°51.—Containing an account of all the im- 
” timore, Philadelphia, and Boston, that would hardly reach portant discoveries in Art and Science for the past 
BY R. G. PARKER, New York unless ordered. Of such of these as he may year. In! volume, price $1 

: . } 
bro ag Conan eho hey, | Simeone hand + Semen: oserie woes) THR WANT Mc of opty Se tig 
ory, &c., &e. Orders from the Trade solicited, and they may rely on By Frederick Overman, Mining Engineer, author of 
The following ss side oe Saks ask bhey hetna the very lowest prices for cash, or cash at the end of each the “ Mannfacture of Iron,’’ &c. Complete in one 
and are offered to the Trade on advantageous terms : ' co Booksellers out of town who may not have pore a and almost indispensable hand book for 
PARKER’S SCHOOL READER, No. 1, _| direct communication with publishing meg od of this | 4)\ workers in steel and iron, such as blacksmiths, cut- 
Do. do. do. No. 2. thes bre tM eg sg at al one lers, die sinkers, and manufacturers of various kinds of 
Do. at do. No. 3. ut the + se ween at CAM event. prices Pung!) hardware. Theman abet as well as the artisan, 
Do. No. 4 a publishers who issue a Book occasionally only, be will find much valusble information in Mr. Overman’s 


Do R ~ $0. would soggest that by sending him a few copies as soon as benk."—irdler'e Home Gases, 

: HETORICAL READER. published they would be introduced ta the notice of the Age ber a | it to be an gegen useful ne and 
These rows are p"wnemrpansed in. literary merit and | ‘Trade, and thereby the sale of the Work promoted. a5 tf a worthy ; ifc yp a of all intereste wee 
Mechanical execution. -"— Scien ner sesh. 

Re A. 8. BARNES & co, Publishers, NEW VOLUMES OF “It is lustrated by fignres explanatory of apparatus 


51 John street. and machinery.’ —North American. jyltu 
Se at onigadt ote BOHN'S LIBRARIES, 
Gow NW. rs) RR» Just received, viz: 


C pean O grmn CLASSICAL SERIES. 
rat . — y PLATO, vol. 4. 
tg, pe), 0 , OViD—containing the Fasti, Tristia, Pontic Bpisties, 
OY 0 Ibis, and Halieuticon ; translated by H. T. Riley, B.A., 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the public | % Clare Hull, Cambridge. 
that he still continues the business of 














SCIENTIFIC SERIES. HE Subseriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 


Printers, that he still continues tw carry on the busi- 
In all ttg Woop ENGRAVING, AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY and its | ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD. in ail its branches. 
Where branches, nt his old place, 75 Nassau Street. | ®8s0cixte sciences, Mineralogy, Fossil Botany, Con- | fis facilities are such that he is enabled toexecute all 


with hislong experience and su advanta chology, and Paleontology, by the lateG. F. Richard | orders promptly. and in every style of the Art, apon the 
a ee to execute all orders in his line, hewevet son, F.G. 8, of the British Museum, containing up- | most paceenert terms; while the experience of many 
on recaoaable terme tia wn the ae el dispatch, and wards of 300 engravings. years enables him to — =e sap aang in ——— 
ities for doing all kinds of to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with their 

Work are unsurpassed, J. W. * : BANGS, BROTHER & CO., plone. N ORR. No. 52 John street, 
75 Nassau st. New York, 030 3¢ No. 13 Park Row. jy203m (between Nassau and William), New York. 





















PUBLISHES 


THE LITERARY, WORLD. 


WILLIAM JAMES HAMERSLEY, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SERIES. 


WOODBRIDGE AND WILLARD’S UNI- 
VERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Accompanied by an Atlas, Physical and Political. 


This isthe only Geography suitable for High Schools. 
It is adopted in many of the principal seminaries in the 
Union The work has been transiated into the German 
language, and is used as a text book in some of the first 
scouls in Germany. 


WILLARD’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 


AND ATLAS. 


This work has been recently carefully revised by the 
author, with the assistance of Mr. Walter, Professor of 
Geography in the Royal Schools of Berlin, Prussia. 


} 





WOODBRIDGE’S MODERN SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Accompanied by an Atlas, Physical aud Political. | 


The attention of schvol committees and others is par- | 
ticularly invited to this work. Wherever introduced, it } 
has given great satisfaction, kt is fidenti 
to be the best School Geography before the public. I: | 
is recommended in the highest terms by Rev. T. H. 
Gallaudet; Rt. Rev. Thomas ©. Brownell ; Prof. Good- 





rich, of Yale College ; Rev, Dr. Bushnell; William A. 
Alco, Esq ; Bishop Potter, of Penns ivania ; Rev. 
Simeon North, President of Hamilton College; Emer- 


son Davis, Exq.. of Mass.; and by numerous practical 
teachers and other friends of education, 


FLINT’S SURVEYING. 
New and Revised Eilition. 


ROBBINS’S OUTLINES OF HISTORY. 
New Edition. Enlarged and improved. 


THE CLASS BOOK OF NATURE. 
were neimn 6 Lessons on the Universe, the three King- 
Nature, and the Form and Structure of the 
Human Body. 
gravings. 
used, 


With Questions, and numerons En- 
ighly and extensively 


THE PRACTICAL SPELLING-BOOK. 
By T. H. Gallaudet and H. Hooker, on a new plan. 


The attention of teachers is respectfully invited to an 
examination of the peculiar features of this work. 
FIRST LESSONS ON NATURAL PHI- 

LOSOPHY.. Parts 1 anp 2. 
By Mary A. Swift. 


These books, for clearness of explanation and illastra- 
tion, are unequatied b Any other work on the subject, 
ees children. ey are used in every State in 

a ° 


YOUTH'’S BOOK ON THE MIND. 
Embracing the outlines of the Intellect, the Sensibili- 
ties, and the Will: introductory to the study of Men- 
tal Philosophy. By — Pearl. With Questions, 
by Rev. J. N. Murdoch. 


Although but recently published, this work has been 











received with great favor, and is regarded as superior 
as an elementary book to the treatises either of Aber- 
crompie or Watts. 


| 


GREEK SERIES,' 


Some of the higher works in the thilowing series are 
used in the principal colleges of the Union: 
SOPHOCLES'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
“ “ VERBS 
« LESSONS. 
“ EXERCISES. 
. FIRST BOOK IN GREEK. 


FELTON’S GREEK READER. 
CRUBSIN’S HOMERIC LEXICON. 


W. J. H. also publishes : 


THE BOOK OF NATURE. 
By John Mason Good, LL.D., F.R.S. 
ALSO, 


|THE COLUMBIAN DRAWING-BOOK. 
Embracing « progressive series of studies, adopted from 
the first masters, by C. Kuchel. With Lostructions, 
by Gervase Wheeler—the Drawings by D'Avignon, 
Kuchel, and others. 
This is the most se —— Book published in 
the country. 


WHISPER ‘TO. A BRIDE. 
By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 

Price, in scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 63 cents ; elegant white 
watered silk, gilt edges, $1 25. Persone in any part 
of the country wishing single copies can be furnished 
by mail, postage prepaid. on remitting the price to 
the publisher. Sums of less than one dollar can be 
remitted in postage stamps. 


W.J. H. publishes the following “Tilustrated Series,” 
suitable for school libraries and family reading : 


BOOK OP. THE ae with numerous Engravings. 


“ “ cor VONTES, “ “ 
“ “ INDIANS, “ “ 
“ OF ANECDOTES, ¢ bed 


“ GOOD EXAMPLES, ° 
- “ ILLUSTRIOUS MECHANICS, # 


Also the following ** Miniature Series :” 


GIFT FOR YOUNG MEN, by Rev. Joel Huwes, D.D. 
LADIES, by Folly Vernon. 

POETIC GIFT, by Mrs. E. Onkes Smith 

THE VOICES OF FLOWERS, by ue ‘L. B. Sigour- 


THE WEEPING WILLOW, by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 
THE PRIMROSE, by Rev. C..' - Everest. 

THE HAREBELL, 

THE LADIES’ VASE, by a tad 


Recently Published : 
The 7th Edition of 
MEMOIR OF MRS. MARY E. VAN 


LENNEP, 
Only daughter of Rev. Joel Hawes, D.D., by her Mo- 
ere & portrait. 


NOW READY: 


THE STRING OF DIAMONDS, 


Gathered from many Mines, by a Gem Fancier. Being 
choice selections from American, h, German, 
French, Spanish, and Italian Poets. 620 eow3t 








LEONARD & PEIRCE, 
AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, MASS., 





THE SUBSCRIBERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT CONSIGNMENTS 


Books and other Literary. Property, Paintings, Engravings, 
Fancy Articles, &¢., &e. 





BOSTON TRADE SALE. 


THE NEXT SEMI-ANNUAL SALE OF BOOKS T01 THE TRADE WILL TAKE PLACE IN BOSTON 
THE FIRST TUESDAY IN NOVEMBER, 
and the following days. 
The CATALOGUES witl be put to Press the First Week in Septembe 


ad tf 


JOSEPH LEONARD, 






GniZ & BUCK, 
Hart's Building, Sixth st., above Chesinut, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISH AND OFFER TO THE TRADE THE 
FOLLOWING 


HUMOROUS, WORKS, 
With Ulustrations wae 
BY D 


THE CHRONICLES OF PINEVILLE. 
Or, Sketches of Georgia Scenes, Incidents, and Che. 
racters. By the Author of * Major Jones's 
Courtship,” &c. 
Price 50 cts. 


THE ADVENTURES OF CAPT. SIMON 
8 


’ 
LATE OF THE. TALAPOOSA VOLUNTEERS ; 
Together with “ Taking the Census,” and other Ala- 
bama Sketches. By a Country Editor. 
With a Portrait of * Simon,” and other {Hustrations, 
Price 50 cents. 


AUNT PATTY’S SCRAP-BAG. 
By Caro.ine Lee Hentz, 
Author of “ Linda,” “Mob Cap,” “ Rena,” &c. 
Price 50 cents. 


STRAY SUBJECTS ARRESTED, AND 
BOUND OVER: 

Pee OETA ati ta a ast 
and are now “tied up” for fast kee 

Price 50 cents. 


THE BIG BEAR OF ARKANSAS, 
and other Sketches, illustrative of Characters and [n- 
cidents in the South and Southwest. Edited by Wu- 
tam J. Porter, Esq.. editor of the New York Spirit 
of the Times. Price 30 cents. 


MY SHOOTING BOX. 
By Franx Forester (H. W. Herbert, Esq.). 
Price 50 cents. 


MODERN CHIVALRY ; 
Or, the Adventures of Capt. Farrago and Teague 0’- 
Regan. By the Hon W. H. Brackenriper, for sixteen 
years one of the Judges of the Sapreme Court of the 
State of Pennsylvania. Two vols. in one, with 0 
Mustrations by mp 4 Price 75 cts., illuminated 
paper cover; or, $] cloth. 


THE DEER STALKERS. 
By Franx Forester, Author of * My Shooting 
Box, &c., &e. Price 50 cents. 
All these Books are beautifully printed on white 
a, and done up in elegant illuminated covers, by 


(3 A liberal discount to the Trade. $20 


NEW BOOKS. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN CALVIN. 
By Paul Henry, D.D. Vol. IL, $1 50. The work 
complete in 2 vols. $3 

LIVING OR DBAD? A Series of Home Truths. 
By Rev. J G. Ryle. 16mo. 75 cts. 

MEMOIR OF REV. W. H. HEWITSON, late Free 
Churck Minister at Dalton, Scotiand. By Rev. 
J. Baillie. I2mo. 85 cts, 

A LAMB FROM THE FLOCK. By Dr. Tyng. % 
cents. 

A COMMENTARY ON LEVITICUS, Expository 
and Practical: With Critical Notes. By Rev. 
A. A. Bonar. 8vo. $1 50. 

KITTO’S DAILY BIBLE eens Now 








complete. 4 vols. Any volume sold se 
Price $1 each. 
paral. 1.—Antedilavians and Patriarchs. 


“ 2.—Moses and the J 
* 3.~Samuel, Saul, and David. 
“ 4—BSolomon and the Kings. 

THE ROYAL PREACHER.—Lectures on Ecclesias- 
tics. By Rev. James Hamilton, D.D. 85 cts. 
GEOLOGY OF THE BASS ROCK. By Hugh Miller, 

author of :* Footprints of the Creator,” &¢, 75 cls 


STRAY ARROWS. By Rev. J. L.Cuyle. 18m. 


cta, 
MIDNIGHT waeqoniee. By Rev. Octavius Wint 
low. 16me. 60. 


Monteath. i6mo. $1 75. 

THE AUTHORITY of GOD: chia ee 
Bomonis sh aad nal A By J. H. 
MEMOIR OF REV HENRY WATSON FOX, Mis 
sionary to the Teloogeas. [llastrated. 12mo. si. 


ROBERT CARTER & he 





CHARLES H. PEIRCE. 
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